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A Natural 
Remedy 


Time was when disease was thought to be due to the direct influence of evil 
spirits, and exorcism and magic were invoked to cast it out. 

Science has taught us wisdom. The evil spirits exist still. We call them 
“Disease Germs,” and they also must be cast out. Once lodged in the stomach or 
intestines, fever with its hallucinations or biliousness with its aches and pains is 
the result. 


Eno’s ‘Fruit Salt’ 
is the approved remedy for driving out disease germs. Its action is quick and 
thorough. It clears the intestines, rouses the torpid liver .to new life, stimulates 


the mucous membrane to a healthy action, and cleanses and invigorates the whole 
digestive tract. 


It may be safely taken at any time by old or young. 
It 1s very effective in the early stage of Diarrhea by removing the irritating cause. 
Be prepaved for emergencies by always keeping a bottle in the house. 


Prepared only by J. C. ENO, Ltd., ‘FRUIT SALT’ WORKS, LONDON, S.E. 


MR. NORMAN GARSTIN, ||| ARMY QUALIFYING EXAM. 


OF NEWLYN, 

Is now holding his Summer Pupils quickly passed for the above by Private 
Sketching Classes, from the middle of June Tuition after repeated failure in classes elsewhere. 
to the middle of October, at 


OUDENAR DE, Staff College Mathematics by 


Correspondence or Private Tuition. 


an old town in Flanders, within two hours 
of Ostend, and one hour of Brussels and 


the Exhibition. MR. J. R. EAGLETON, 


For fuller information apply to— 


Mrs. NORMAN GARSTIN, “st!nee" PENZANCE. 9, Hogarth Road, Earl’s Court. 


Mount Vernon Hospital for Consumption 
and DISEASES OF THE CHEST, 


HAMPSTEAD and NORTHWOOD. 
Chairman—HENRY STEDALL, Esq. 


The Committee of Management most earnestly plead for greater financial support to enable them to maintain 
the Hospitals at Hampstead and Northwood. 

Until the present liabilities of the Hospital are liquidated, it will not be possible to open more than the present 
number of Beds. £18,000 required annually. 


£1,000 will Endow a Bed. £500 will Endow a Cot. 


Bankers—Messrs. HOARE, 37, Fleet Street, E.C. Cheques may be sent to— 
Offices—7, Fitzroy Square, W. WILLIAM J. MORTON, Secretary. 
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PERCY PECK’S RACING STABLE 


(Photograph by the Sport and General Illustrations Co.) 


The Badminton Magazine 
“THE COLOURS” 


VIL—THE EARL OF DURHAM 


Purple, straw sleeves 


BY ALFRED E. T. WATSON 


Ir is not everyone who always agrees with Lord Durham, but cer- 
tainly everyone respects him for the decision with which he makes up 
his mind, and the unswerving determination which invariably marks 
his progress along the path he has convinced himself is the right 
one. For the last thirty years his purple and straw sleeves have been 
familiar to race-goers. Their owner has never in the least laid 
himself out to gain popularity. If once convinced that he is right 
nobody cares less than he what other people may choose to think 
of him; but it would be superfluous to dwell on the fact that every- 
thing in connection with his horses has invariably been done in the 
truest spirit of sport. 

On the whole Lord Durham cannot be regarded as a lucky 
owner; he has conducted his affairs liberally, and few people need 
to be told that if he had spent unlimited money on yearlings and 
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mares who were supposed to be of peculiar promise it is extremely 
probable that he might have failed to find a really good horse; for 
these things are in a great measure matters of luck. It has paid 
Sir Tatton Sykes, for instance, to give huge prices for famous mares 
and to mate them with the most expensive sires, for the progeny of 
such animals, if sound and good-looking, will always command a 
long price. Whether they will win races is quite another matter: 
very frequently it is found that they will not. I have said that the 
owner of the purple and straw sleeves cannot be regarded as lucky, 
because in all this time he has never been able to win a classic race, 
an Ascot Cup, and indeed has carried off very few of the stakes which 
we may well understand it has been his special ambition to win. 
At the same time, during his thirty years of Turf life, he has taken 
prizes to the extent of some £110,000, and has never been absent 
from the List of Winning Owners. It is sincerely to be hoped that 
still better fortune may be in store for one to whom in every way 
the Turf is deeply indebted. 

The late Earl bred some famous horses, including Warlock, 
who won the St. Leger in 1856, and Wizard, who followed on by 
taking the Two Thousand Guineas in 1860; but he sold the son of 
Birdcatcher to Mr. A. Nicoll, the son of West Australian to the 
same gentleman—for the small sum of 200 guineas—and it is in 
Mr. Nicoll’s name that they figure in the respective tables of 
winners. When Lord Durham started racing in 1881, two years 
after succeeding to the title, the antagonism between the North and 
South of England was not yet extinct. The great Northern owners 
trained for the most part in Yorkshire; it was later that they 
gravitated to Newmarket, and Lord Durham sent his horses to the 
late Tom Green of Beverley. They did not stay there very long, 
however, being transferred to Alfred Sadler at Stockbridge House, 
Newmarket, where they remained until 1895 when Percy Peck took 
charge of them, Lord Durham being at the time his only patron. 
There, it is almost unnecessary to say, they are still, though Lord 
Rosebery has since joined the stable, Percy Peck being one of 
several trainers who do duty for the owner of the primrose and rose 
hoops. Lord Durham usually found something which seemed good 
enough to engage in the classic races, from which, however, the 
animals were usually absent when it came to the point; and I think 
the first race of importance he won was the Northumberland Plate 
of 1889, easily carried off by Drizzle, a daughter of Beauclerc and 
Scotch Mist. She had run behind Tissaphernes in the Metropolitan, 
finishing fourth with 7 st. 41b., ridden by Mornington Cannon, a light- 
weight in those days, but she had done well in the interim and had 
6 st. 10 lb. in what is called the “‘ Pitmen’s Derby.” It was indeed 
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a successful meeting for Lord Durham, as the North Derby of £1,350 
fell to his Bondager, a son of Glendale and Miss Knight, who dis- 
posed of Workington, belonging to that lamented sportsman the 
late Mr. James Lowther; and Lord Durham’s Pavetta, daughter 
of Springfield and Gardenia, also won the St. Oswald’s Welter 
Handicap. 

At this time the stable contained probably the best horse Lord 
Durham has ever owned, a son of Petrarch and Florida, whom he 
named after a friend well known in London society, Peter Flower. 
The colt came out for the FitzWilliam Stakes at Doncaster, his 
reputation having preceded him, and starting at 13 to 8 he won 
comfortably. His next effort was af Newmarket, at the Second 
Spring Meeting, where he was opposed by Mr. Leopold de Roth- 
schild’s Bumptious, who had also been tried a really good colt and 
with long odds on him had won the only race in which he had 
previously appeared. Bumptious was a slightly better favourite 
at 5 to 4, 11 to 8 against Peter Flower, 100 to 8 bar two, and after 
a hard fight Lord Durham won bya neck. The two ran on the 
Wednesday at Ascot, but not in the same race, Bumptious winning 
the Fern Hill, for which M. Edmond Blanc had sent over Reverend, 
Peter Flower with odds of 100 tog on him beating the Duke of 
Westminster’s useful colt Adieu, the son of St. Simon and Farewell, 
for a Triennial. Going on to the Bibury Club Meeting, Peter 
Flower, 100 to 6 on, took the Private Sweepstakes; and then came 
his only failure as a two-year-old, in the £3,000 Portland Stakes at 
Leicester, where Mr. Houldsworth’s Orvieto beat him half a length; 
Reverend, who was to run second for the Leger next year, three 
lengths behind; Gouverneur, who was to be second for the Derby, 
one of the seven unplaced. Peter Flower’s last appearance was 
for the Mersey Foal Stakes at Liverpool, which he won from 
Mr. Brodrick Cloete’s Cereza, who had previously carried off the 
£2,000 Zetland Plate at Leicester on the day prior to Peter Flower’s 
victory. 

There seemed good reason to suppose that Lord Durham 
might have found a Derby horse, for it was evident when Peter 
Flower came out as a three-year-old that he had retained his form. 
He ran for the Newmarket Biennial, sharing second favouritism 
with FitzSimon, to whom he was giving 71b., at 3 to 1, the actual 
favourite being Mr. E. W. Baird’s Flodden Field, 5 to 2; but 
Flodden Field was a bad third, Peter Flower beating FitzSimon by 
a length. Then came the Two Thousand: 5 to 4 Gouverneur, 
3 to 1 Peter Flower, 13 to 2 Orvieto, g to 1 Common; and Common 
won easily by three lengths from Orvieto, Peter Flower, three parts 
of a length off, third. The truth was that Lord Durham’s colt did 
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not stay. He was fifth for the Newmarket Stakes, which Mr. Noel 
Fenwick’s Mimi won after a fight with another good filly, Sir 
Daniel Cooper’s Melody; and though Peter Flower ran for the 
Derby, very slight hope was entertained of his success, Common 
winning in a canter from Gouverneur, with the almost inevitable 
outsider—for something at a long price nearly always gets a place 
in the Derby—third. This was Sir James Duke’s Martenhurst, 
50 to 1. At Ascot Peter Flower failed by a length and a half to 
give 10 lb. to Sir Charles Rose’s Henry VIII in a Biennial, but with 
2 to 1 on him he got the mile in the Triennial which wound up the 
meeting that year, and he won the £2,000 Electric Stakes, a five- 


LAMBTON CASTLE 
(Photograph by Valentine) 


furlong race for three-year-olds at Sandown, from Simonian and 
Orion. The Bunbury Mile at Newmarket was too far for him, 
and Lord Calthorpe’s Versifier, in receipt of rtolb., beat him a 
couple of lengths, though he gave the same amount of weight to 
Prince Soltykoff’s Woolsthorpe, winner of many races, and beat 
him about as far. 

In the Lancashire Plate Peter Flower met a brilliant company, 
for Signorina won from Orme, Martagon third, followed by Alicante, 
Gouverneur, and Broad Corrie. Apparently the son of Petrarch 
had deteriorated somewhat, for in the All Aged Stakes at the 
Houghton Meeting Bumptious, whom we have seen was a former 
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victim, beat him three lengths. Peter Flower, well as he did, must 
be regarded as something of a disappointment. But as a four-year- 
old he distinguished himself over short courses. He won the five- 
furlong Hylton Handicap at Liverpool; trying to give Workington 
12lb. in the July Cup he was third, the subsequent Oaks winner, 
Mrs. Butterworth, splitting them; he won the Stockbridge Cup, 
and just missed a notable success at Goodwood. A field of thirty 
went to the post for the Stewards’ Cup, which fell for the second 
time to the Duke of Devonshire’s Marvel; but he only beat Peter 
Flower a neck, and Lord Durham’s colt was giving 21b., so that at 
even weights there would have been nothing between them. His 
winnings amounted to £7,366, so that at any rate he handsomely 
paid his way. He did not, however, make a name, and his short 
career at the stud produced nothing remarkable. 

In 1893 it seemed probable that there was something worthily 
to replace Peter Flower, this being Son o’ Mine, a colt by Isonomy— 
Alibech who made his first appearance in the valuable Kempton 
Park Great Breeders’ Produce Stakes at the October Meeting. The 
favourite here was Matchbox, fifteen going to the post, and Son 
o’ Mine ran the good thing to a neck. Considering what there 
was behind him, this looked decidedly well, and Lord Durham 
must have contemplated the volume of ‘‘ Races to Come” with 
satisfaction, for the colt was freely entered. Something went wrong 
with him, however, and it was not until the next autumn that he 
could be got out, when he went to the post for the Jockey Club 
Stakes, a £10,000 race, which that year liberally exceeded promise, 
having been worth £11,302. Notwithstanding that Son o’ Mine 
had all the allowances, it was not supposed that he could beat 
Isinglass, who started at 5 to 2 on and won by a couple of lengths 
from the French Gouvernail, Son o’ Mine the same distance behind, 
third. This was soon after Throstle had won the Leger so unex- 
pectedly, and she ran, but speedily disposed of whatever chance she 
may have had, probably a very small one, by bolting out of the 
course. 

Lord Durham continued to fly high with the colt, his next 
appearance, in July 1895, being in another £10,000 race, the 
Princess of Wales’s Stakes, in which he was fourth, Le Var beating 
Utica by a length, None the Wiser a neck off, third. He won a 
couple of races of no very great importance, and was then put to 
hurdling, a come-down in the world; but he was correctly supposed 
to “‘look like jumping,” and his first attempt at Sandown was 
quite successful, as he won by half a dozen lengths. But this was 
not the career which had been hoped of him. As a five-year-old he 
had a variegated existence, and moreover a busy one, for he was 
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out seventeen times under Jockey Club and National Hunt Rules, 
winning four races worth over £1,500, and finishing second for the 
Ascot Stakes, for which he started favourite, to the French colt 
Arlequin. Of course, though decidedly useful, he did not fulfil 
his promise. 

Two years junior to Son o’ Mine was Drip, a daughter of 
Barcaldine and Drizzle, the mare who has been noted as having 
won the Northumberland Plate in 1889. Drip did not come out till 
she was three years old, and led off by running second for a Maiden 
Plate at Sandown, after which she took part in that exciting race for 
the One Thousand Guineas in which the Prince of Wales’s Thais beat 


LORD DURHAM SHOOTING AT RUFFORD ABBEY 


(Photograph by the Sport and General Illustrations Co.) 


Santa Mauraa short head. Drip was good enough to get third for the 
Prince of Wales’s Stakes at Ascot, Shaddock and Balsamo beating 
her, and then she was sent north to win the Great Northern Leger 
at Stockton from Symington, and the Great Yorkshire Handicap 
at Doncaster from the favourite Telescope. On the last day of the 
Doncaster Meeting she had a try for the Cup; but Laodamia, The 
Rush, and Dinna Forget finished in front of her, four others behind. 
Useful animals such as Drip are pleasant to own when they stay as 
she did. There is always a possibility of winning a Cesarewitch. 
Drip tried in Merman’s year, getting, however, no nearer than sixth. 
Of course, too, she tried for the Northumberland Plate, but was not 
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near to following the example of her dam; in fact, as a four-year-old 
she had a blank season, and then was turned out of training. 

The year 1900 was the best Lord Durham had enjoyed, or that 
has fallen to him since. In 1889, I should begin by saying, the 
colours had been carried by a son of Common and Alibech, who 
does not seem to have run until he was four years old, when he 
came out for the Mildenhall Plate at the Newmarket Craven 
Meeting, and with slight odds on him, against a solitary opponent, 
St. Kenelm, was easily beaten. He ran again at the First October 
Meeting for a Triennial, and again the race was a match, the other 
runner, however, also belonging to Lord Durham, this being Sher- 
burn, who is remarkable as the son of two Cesarewitch winners— 
Sheen and Primrose Day. This, one would naturally suppose, is a 
combination which ought to produce a stayer; though such are the 
eccentricities of breeding that it would perhaps have been little 
surprising had it resulted ina brilliant sprinter. It did not, however. 
Sherburn stayed well, and here gave his stable companion 1g lb. 
The Ormerod Plate at Liverpool was the only race Osbech won, and 
there seemed little reason to imagine that he would improve in 
course of time as he did. 

In 1900 Lord Durham won no fewer than twenty-seven races, 
which placed him third on the list of winning owners with £17,858, 
the first position being occupied by the Prince of Wales with £29,385, 
followed by the late Lord William Beresford with £24,523; and 
Osbech was the principal contributor. He ran ten times, and was 
only once out of the first two, when, with 8st. 12]lb., he was un- 
placed to Innocence for the Derby Cup. Osbech led off with the 
Liverpool Spring Cup and, carrying 7 st. 12 lb., won by half a dozen 
lengths from Lackford, also a five-year-old, carrying 8st. 3lb. John 
Reiff rode the second, and it is rather peculiar that throughout the 
season he or some other American jockey was always just before or 
behind Osbech. It was John Reiff who rode Chevening when he 
beat Lord Durham’s horse a couple of lengths for the Queen’s Prize 
at Kempton, Sloan on Solitaire being on the third; and seeing that 
Chevening not long afterwards ran Diamond Jubilee to a head for 
the Newmarket Stakes, this was a good performance for the bearer 
of the purple, straw sleeves. Osbech, backed at g to 4, beat the 
favourite Manners, 6 to 4, by a couple of lengths for the short-lived 
Century Stakes at Sandown, worth that year £8,950. Here Sloan 
was on the third, Le Blazon. Osbech then won the Mildenhall 
Plate, and was then second for the Ascot Stakes, beaten a neck—by 
Sloan on Baldur, in receipt of 221b. Osbech was second again, half 
a length behind Jiffy II, ridden by J. Reiff, for the great Ebor Handi- 
cap, Osbech giving Io lb., his usual jockey, F. Rickaby, in the saddle. 
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He won the Great Yorkshire Handicap from Ameer, giving 16 lb., 
J. Reiff this time on the third, Gadfly ; the Jockey Club Cup he took 
by a head from Jolly Tar, J. Reiff, and then cantered in for the 
Park Plate at Liverpool with 7 to 1 on him, L. Reiff this time second 
on the Scotchman. 

Osbech, whose promise had seemed so slight, thus succeeded 
in taking half a dozen prizes worth only £70 short of £12,000; 


OSBECH—F, RICKABY UP 
(Photograph by Clarence Hatley, Newmarket) 


indeed, counting second money, the ignoring of which from the 
calculation always seems so strange, he considerably exceeded that 
amount, a fact which shows that one can never tell what will happen ! 
This is the more true because now there seemed good reason to 
suppose that Osbech would go on winning, and it was small discredit 
to him to get no nearer than third for the Queen’s-Prize, giving the 
winner, Hulcot, 22 lb., and his old opponent Blackford 81lb. It will 
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be seen that he and Blackford reproduced their Liverpool Cup form 
with much exactitude. Osbech, however, came out four times sub- 
sequently that year without even making his way into the first three, 
and there was little else in the stable to repair his failures. Lord 
Durham's place in the list of winning owners was a low one, £1,914 ; 
and it took ten races to win it. 

In the appended list of winnings it will be seen that Lord 
Durham had a good year in 1908, when he took the exceptional 
number of forty-one races. This is an astonishing figure, rarely 
approached. But Lord Durham’s success was in a great measure 
due to the fact that in consequence of the death of the late Lord 


HARRATON HOUSE, LORD DURHAM'S HOUSE AT NEWMARKET 
(Photograph by the Sport and General Illustrations Co.) 


Derby the present Earl leased the horses to his friend. These 
included Cocksure II, the son of Count Schomberg and Be Sure, 
who himself scored eight times in the ten races he ran that 
season. Bardolph, another who comes into the “ useful” category, 
helped the total by nearly £1,300 in the Northern Derby, after 
having missed the £1,000 Hurst Park Yearling Plate by a head, 
and also the Craven Three-Year-Old Handicap at York by an- 
other head, which is specially described as ‘‘ short.’’ Another con- 
tributor in 1908 was Miesko, a son of Lesterlin and Mia. He 
won six races, though they were small ones. 

At the time of writing it is not known whether Lord Durham 
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has a good colt in Rochester, though some light may perhaps be 
thrown on the subject before these pages are in the hands of the 
reader. Rochester, a son of Rock Sand and Caparison, had been 
vaguely talked about from an early period of the season. He came 
slowly to hand, and Lord Durham and his trainer probably did not 
know quite what to expect. He did not appear until the First October 
Meeting at Newmarket, when he was one of half a dozen who went 
to the post for the Rous Memorial. One of these was Lemberg, 
and that seemed decisively to settle the question what would win. 
If Lemberg were beaten and the layers of 2 to 1 on him lost their 


MIESKO 
(Photograph by Clarence Hailey, Newmarket) 


money, Yellow Slave was regarded as the only one with any chance 
of upsetting the good thing. She was backed at 3 to 1; Catrail, in 
receipt of 7 1b., is quoted as 100 to 7; 20 to 1 others. Maher rode 
Rochester, and got away none too well ; the colt, moreover, seemed 
to run green; nevertheless he got Lemberg’s neck, with Yellow 
Slave three lengths behind him. Lemberg was giving him 7 lb., and 
the neck might no doubt have been increased ; still, even so, it was 
a highly promising performance, for though there are some good 
judges of racing who decline to make any allowance for “‘ first time 
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out,” and though, furthermore, we find every season that a number 
of horses do give their running perfectly when they first begin, there 
are unquestionably occasions, as we likewise perceive, when want 
of experience on the part of a young horse is obvious and we feel 
assured that he can do better than he has done. If Rochester had 
not been in the same stable as so remarkable a colt as Neil Gow 
much more doubtless would have been heard of him, but Lord 
Rosebery’s extraordinarily brilliant son of Marco and Chelandry 
naturally overshadowed his companion. 

Rochester was entered for the Column Produce Stakes on the 
13th of last April, and on the previous afternoon, happening to meet 


LORD DURHAM WATCHING A PRACTICE START WHEN THE GATE WAS FIRST 
INTRODUCED AT NEWMARKET 


(Photograph by W. A. Rouch) 


his trainer in the Birdcage, I asked if the colt were going to run. 
He unhesitatingly replied in the negative. Rochester was still 
backward, he said, he ‘‘ wanted the sun on his own back,” and Peck 
scarcely knew when he would be ready. My surprise was great 
therefore when the numbers went up next day and I saw that 
Rochester’s was amongst them. There were ten starters—one of 
them, King Edward's Orellius, a much-talked-of colt, and known to 
be a favourite of His Majesty, here making his first appearance, but 
not at all ‘‘expected.” Sunningdale was regarded as almost a good 
thing, his breeding allowance reducing his weight to 7st. 13 lb., 
Rochester carrying 8st. 61b., and this latter was at first backed by 
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not a few men who knew nothing more about him than what they 
had seen in his race with Lemberg six months before. Gradually 
it became evident that he was not fancied, and he drifted out in the 
market, more than 4 to 1, the price at which he is returned, having 
been laid. To the general astonishment he won in a canter by five 
lengths from Mr. John Dawson’s Roedean, whose chance his owner 
had told me he considered a good one. If when untrained—that is 
to say, so distinctly backward—Rochester could run so well, it seemed 
evident that when really fit he must do a very great deal better. He 
came out again, however, for the Two Thousand Guineas, and did 


BARDOLPH 
(Photograph by Clarence Hailey, Newmarket) 


not make much show, finishing seventh to Neil Gow, Lemberg, 
Whisk Broom, Tressady, Placidus, and Admiral Hawke, with 
half a dozen behind him. 

Lord Durham, I must not omit to mention, has been seen in 
his own colours; this was at the Stockbridge Meeting of 1g00. On 
the second day he had run a four-year-old named Bondager, a son 
of Glendale, in the Andover Stakes. Ridden by Mr. George 
Lambton it had been unplaced to Sir William Throckmorton’s 
Balderdash. Lord H. Vane-Tempest had at this time another son of 
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Glendale, Brooklyn, a five-year-old, and a match was made between 
the two, owners up. Odds of 7 to 4 were laid on Bondager, and the 
judgment proved correct. Lord Durham shaped in decidedly 
workmanlike fashion, but evidently had no desire to run things close, 
and won in a canter by twenty lengths. 

It may be interesting to give the list of Lord Durham's winnings 
as showing what may reasonably be expected as the result of racing 
in the style which the owner of the purple, straw sleeves has 
adopted. The figures for the past two years I have not been 
able to ascertain quite correctly—I make the total rather under 
£1,000; the others run :— 


£ 

1883 . 1897 . 
1884 . 2,449 1898 . 5.0003 
1885 . 14,5729 1899 . 5.916 
1886 . . 2,324} Igoo . . 17,858 
1887 . . 3,049} IyOI. . 1,914 
1888 . 5135¢ 1g02 . 
1889 . . 4,1184 1903 . 657 
I8go . 47765 1904 . 3,052 
ISgI . 5,910% 1905 . . 1,366 
1892 . 3,695 1g06 . 
1893 . 5,275 1907 . 649 
1694 . 536 1g08 . . 8,116} 
1895 . 1909 . 4,083 
1896 . . 6,694 


That is £109,571 10s. It is to be feared that the expenses at 
least balance this, and Lord Durham has never found a source of 
income in a popular sire. As a Steward of the Jockey Club his services 
are of special value, for he is extremely discerning, and being a terror 


to evildoers, owners and trainers of dubious character hesitate to 
run risks. 


THE APPROACH TO THE SIMPLON PASS, ITALIAN SIDE 


A SAUNTER OVER THE SIMPLON 
BY C. L. FREESTON, F.R.G.S. 


A TRULY fearsome thing is the motor car in the eyes of the Swiss! 
To this day—and alone among the nations of Europe—they appear 
to palpitate with terror at the sight of these devil-born machines, 
and this awe is deep-planted enough to withstand the shafts of 
ridicule that are hurled thereat from every side. Humour finds no 
place in the temperament of the Swiss villager, and he sees nothing 
of the farcical in the spectacle of motor cars being allowed on the 
(talian side of a pass and barred from the corresponding Swiss side, 
albeit the road is identical throughout as regards width, surface, 
gradients, and tratfic conditions. Perhaps the finest piece of comedy 
that the Swiss dread of automobilism has produced is that which 
concerns the Great St. Bernard road. As a carriage route this used” 
to start at Martigny and end at the Grand St. Bernard summit; but 
the journey on the Italian side was a combination of mule-riding on 
one section and the use of chars for another. In recent years, 
however, the Italian Government completed a proper carriage road 
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on their side of the mountain. Naturally they offered no obstacle 
to automobile locomotion, and the monks at the famed hospice were 
enterprising enough to set up a motor lorry on which to convey 
their food supplies ‘‘ with expedition and dispatch.” They saw no 
reason, of course, why they should not also be allowed to use this 
vehicle between the hospice and Martigny, and applied to the 
cantonal authorities for formal permission to that effect. After much 
correspondence and delay the official answer was at length received 
to the effect that the use of the motor lorry would be sanctioned on 
the Swiss side of the pass, for the carrying of goods, ‘‘ provided it 
were drawn up and down by horses”’! 

There are three passes, however, in Switzerland on which 
motor cars are graciously allowed to circulate under restrictions of 
mingled severity and comicality. At first there were only two, 
namely, the Brunig and the St. Gotthard; but when the Simplon 
railway came to be completed the Swiss at length yielded to pressure 
from the Italians to allow cars on the Simplon pass itself. Now the 
Simplon, as every schoolboy knows, is one of Napoleon’s great 
highways, and has a reputation for picturesqueness and masterly 
construction alike. I have made a long detour in order to enjoy 
the felicity of driving over the Simplon by automobile, and to 
ascertain by direct experience the extent to which the official 
regulations are enforced or winked at, irksome or immaterial; and 
for the benefit of touring readers of the Badminton Magazine I 
venture to state the outcome herewith. 

Let us first consider the official regulations themselves. A 
decree was issued in May of last year in which it was stated that the 
Simplon road would be open to motor cars on every day of the 
week except on Thursdays, but with a stipulation against night 
riding except in cases of actual necessity. The expression “‘ every 
day,” however, was materially whittled down by the further proviso 
that no motorist could embark on the journey later than four o’clock 
in the afternoon during nine months of the year, and five o’clock in 
June, July, and August. Further conditions may be summarised as 
follows :—‘‘ Circulation” is forbidden to anyone not in possession of 
an official driving licence. All drivers of motor vehicles proposing 
to cross the Simplon must give notification to that effect to the 
gendarmerie depot at one end of the pass or the other—that is to say, 
either at Brigue or Gondo. The notification must state the number 
of the motor, the name and residence of the driver, those also of the 
owner, and the date and hour of departure. For a payment of five 
francs one is handed a duplicate of the document, and this duplicate 
serves as an authorisation to cross the pass. The paper must be 
shown on request to all the police agents and road-menders encoun- 
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tered on the road! It must also be given up at the gendarmerie 
depot on finishing the journey at either Brigue or Gondo. 

The provisos as to speed are intensely amusing. Ten kilometres 
an hour must not be exceeded, and at corners the speed must be 
reduced to three kilometres an hour, while the approach of a motor 
vehicle must be heralded by the driver by means of a horn, all other 
warnings being forbidden. When meeting pedestrians, cattle, or 
other vehicles, the drivers of motor cars must always take the outer 
edge of the road, and in the case of frightened animals must stop 


RAIN-CLOUDS ON THE ALPS—A VIEW TAKEN JUST BELOW THE SIMPLON SUMMIT 


the car and engine alike. Fines ranging from twenty to five 
hundred francs may be summarily imposed, for infringements of any 
of the regulations, by the Prefect of Brigue. 

I may say at once that in some ways the regulations prove less 
inconvenient than might be supposed, but in others they are dis- 
tinctly awkward. Through stress of weather, for example, a tourist 
might be delayed en route, and arrive at one end of the pass or the 
other just too late in the afternoon to be able to cross, although, 
minus the official embargo, he had ample sufficiency of daylight 
before him to enable him to make the journey in comfort and safety. 
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If the delay were of a kind which brought him to the pass on 
Wednesday afternoon, and after the closing hour, he would be 
stranded for forty hours or more, and, at either end, at an unattrac- 
tive spot which he would gladly quit at the earliest possible moment. 
In fact, this dies non of Thursday is the most irksome item in the - 
regulations. 


As regards the certificates and speed-limits, these are less 
dreadful than they sound. In the first place, the possession of a 
driving licence appears to be taken for granted; at all events, I for 
one was rot asked to produce mine. In the second place, the 
formalities are very slight. Switzerland is peculiar in many ways, 
and one of its idiosyncrasies is the fact that its officials are almost 
uniformly civil. When touring in other countries, one expects and 
receives civility from the people everywhere; but fears, and often 
receives, incivility from Jacks-in-office. In Switzerland the position 
is exactly reversed; indeed, almost one might say that Swiss 
custom-house officers and Swiss gendarmes are almost the only civil 
people among a nation of boors. I am not including, of course, in 
the comparison the polyglot hotel proprietors and waiters who have 
a direct interest in meeting one’s requirements. 

As for the matter of speed, it is easy to conjure up beforehand 
an appalling vision of crawling up and down the pass at a pace never 
exceeding six miles an hour, varied by the delirious delights of slowing 
down to one and three-quarter miles an hour at corners. One may 
even imagine the possibility, moreover, of being caught in police 
traps, @ Ja Surrey constable who lurks in ditches and drain-pipes 
on the straight stretches of road, where even the Swiss would admit 
the possibility of a motor-car driver being able to go faster than six 
miles an hour without fear of breaking his neck. Whether any 
trapping has ever been practised or not I cannot say, but take leave 
to doubt it. The simple facts of the matter are that you go as you 
please, always provided that you do not arrive at the opposite end 
of the pass from that at which you started before the time limit has 
expired ; nor need you be apprehensive on the score of being a few 
minutes too soon. The actual time allowed is four hours for the 
41} kilometres, or 25 miles, but if you take out your permit at, say, 
10.15, the gendarme will probably tell you that you may finish 
at two o’clock. 

There is a universally adopted expedient, however, which is 
perfectly well understood by the officials and all concerned. On 
the summit of the pass is a nice little hotel, and if you time your 
departure accordingly you may arrive there at a suitable hour for 
luncheon, and enjoy your meal and the surrounding scenery to your 
heart’s content for a couple of hours; or, if you arrive at the summit 
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too early for lunch, you may descend the other side and halt at 
Simplon village or Berisal, as the case may be. Of one thing the 
motoring tourist may be absolutely assured, and that is that he will 
not be compelled to observe the statutory crawl of six miles an 
hour, but may give the car her head to a reasonable degree. I 
assume, of course, that he will drive like a gentleman through 
villages—these, however, are very few—and that he will be more 
than usually wary at corners ; but of these one might almost say 
that there are even fewer. 


ON THE SUMMIT OF THE SIMPLON 


Herein, in fact, lies the chief absurdity of these wonderfully 
timorous regulations. So far from being peculiarly dangerous, the 
Simplon is one of the safest routes on which a man can walk, ride, 
or drive. Zigzags are almost unknown, and of abrupt gradients 
there are absolutely none. Compared with a drive from Hyde Park 
Corner to Guildford, a journey over the Simplon Pass is mere 
child’s play, and anyone who has made it can only shake with 
merriment at the recollection of the meticulous precautions. 

And now we may leave aside all this ridiculous business about 
permits, speed-limits, and the rest, and consider what the route has 
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to offer in the way of actual enjoyment. Ina word, is the Simplon 
Pass worth crossing for its own sake? Well, in the first place, it 
offers one of the most convenient ways of entering or leaving Italy, 
especially if one’s itinerary includes the Italian lakes. In the 
second place, the pass has a good deal to recommend it in the way 
of scenic effects. It has less of ravine-like scenery than most, 
save for the gorge of Gondo at the foot, and less of the tortuous 
winding that characterises so many Alpine roads, and which serves 
the purpose, at all events, of affording constant changes of view; 
indeed, more so than any other, it resembles an ordinary high road, 


THE VERANDA OF THE HOTEL BELLEVUE ON THE SIMPLON SUMMIT— 
ON THE LEFT IS A GARAGE 


but one carried toa considerable altitude. Almost, one might imagine 
oneself going, for example, over the Hindhead, on the Portsmouth 
road, but climbing to eight times the altitude. Nevertheless, the pass 
has great picturesqueness on one particular stage, and that is from 
a point a few yards below the summit on the Brigue side, and for 
several kilometres on the descent. Glorious views are unfolded of 
the snowy peaks of the Bernese Oberland, and, unless you have the 
misfortune to strike a wet day, for the rest of your life you will 
be glad that you took the journey. I think the Simplon might 
be summed up, where picturesqueness is concerned, by saying that 
there are many more beautiful roads, and certainly many more 
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wonderful from the engineering point of view; but there can be no 
question as to the saving clause that what you do see in the course 
of a journey over the pass is an ample reward for the undertaking. ° 

To turn now to practical details, I will assume that the tourist 
proposes to travel from Geneva to the Italian lakes. If he makes 
Stresa, on Lake Maggiore, his objective, this represents a journey 
of 322 kilometres, or just 200 miles. From Geneva to Martigny is 
a distance of 132} kilometres, of mostly level running, and there is 
then another 843 kilometres, also flat, along the Rhone Valley before 


THE NEW HOSPICE, SIMPLON PASS 


the foot of the Simplon Pass is reached at Brigue. The pass itself, 
as stated above, represents a journey of 41} kilometres, and the 
final stage from Gondo to Stresa is another 63} kilometres of easy 
running. If anything, by the way, ought to imbue the Swiss with a 
recognition of their supreme folly in putting obstacles in the way of 
free locomotion, it is the journey along the Rhone Valley between 
Martigny and Brigue. In the pre-railway days, of course, this was 
a main road for postchaise traffic; but since the railway was built 
the Rhone Valley came to be employed only by train travellers 
desirous of getting through to Brigue as speedily as possible, while 
now that there is a railway through the Simplon itself there is even 
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less necessity than ever to halt at any point. As a result, every town 
and village on the road itself through the valley wears an appearance 
of extremest desolation, and nothing can possibly revive it but a 
general encouragement of automobile locomotion, just as English 
highways have undergone a total change of appearance in recent 
years, after decades of inactivity since the stage coaches ceased 
to run. 

Having routed out the gendarme at Brigue and obtained the 
necessary permit in exchange for a five-franc piece, the motor-car 
driver may address himself to the task of climbing to the summit 
with an easy mind. The steepest portion of the ascent occurs 
within the first few kilometres, and amounts to from Io to 12 per 
cent. This is a gradient which even voiturettes can readily tackle 
nowadays. The small village of Lauenen is passed on the way, and 
soon afterwards the gradient begins to moderate, until, at a point 
ten kilometres from Brigue, one enters upon a level stretch of a 
kilometre and a half which runs alongside the River Ganter. 
Swinging to the right, one crosses the river by a bridge and then 
turns to the right again. The road then rises through a wood, with 
a couple of sweeping bends, and in one and a half kilometres reaches 
Berisal. The interesting fact may be mentioned that the Hotel 
Berisal employs a smart motor-car to bring up passengers from 
Brigue, from which it is clear that by people on the pass itself, 
whatever is thought in official quarters, the alleged dangers of motor 
locomotion are treated with contempt. After six more kilometres 
of moderate rise a tunnel is entered, and is one of several which 
occur between here and the summit. 

It is on this stage that the most picturesque views are enjoyed ; 
but in the case of an ascending car they are retrogressive. The 
passengers, of course, can turn round in their seats; but the driver, 
if a lover of scenery, must needs call more than one halt by the way. 
Wherever possible, however, it is best to arrange the Simplon in 
one’s itinerary so as to cross from the Italian side. The finest views 
are within the last kilometre from the summit, and they are among 
the best than can be enjoyed from any Swiss carriage-road. The 
Hotel Bellevue at the summit stands on a little plateau, faced by a 
post-office, and—mirabile dictu—a spacious motor-garage. Unless 
any have been built on other and higher summits since I last crossed 
them—and I very much doubt the probability—this may rank as the 
highest motor-garage in Europe and probably in the world, standing 
as it does at an altitude of 6,594 ft. 

The ascent will probably have occupied, in the case of a car of 
fair power, something like an hour, and the driver may safely allow 
a couple of hours for refreshment, photographing, the inevitable 
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buying and writing of picture postcards, and last, but not least, the 
contemplation of the panorama. Even in August the neighbouring 


THE WEATHER-BEATEN OLD HOSPICE, SIMPLON PASS 


peaks are high enough to be covered with snow, while a walk of a 
few hundred yards down towards Brigue again will bring into view 
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all the majestic glories of the Bernese chain, including the Jungfrau, 
the Aletschorn, and other famous peaks. 

A kilometre below the summit, on the Gondo side, is the New 
Hospice. The term is relative, however, for its erection was begun 
by Napoleon in 1802, and it was completed in 1825. Of all the 
hospices on Alpine passes this is perhaps the most attractive in 
appearance, for they are mostly barrack-like structures, and that on 
the Mont Cenis is actually used as a barracks in part. The word 
“new” is applied to the Simplon hospice to distinguish it from | 
the old hospice, which is a couple of kilometres lower down the pass, 
and is now only used as a herdsmen’s hut. It stands in a bleak, 
stone-strewn valley, almost devoid of vegetation. Five or six kilo- 
metres lower down the road describes a detour, the original line of 
highway being completely buried below 30 ft. of debris, resultant 
from a landslide from the neighbouring Rossboden glacier so 
recently as 1901. Fortunately the villagers were away at the time 
of the catastrophe, otherwise the loss of life would have been 
considerable ; even as it was, however, the slide swept away chalets 
and whole forests, and covered an enormous area with huge boulders. 
A little lower down the village of Simplon is reached, in a somewhat 
secluded situation, and three kilometres further on another village is 
encountered, namely, that or Al Gaby, otherwise known as Gstein, 
which is much more pleasantly situated. 

After a few more kilometres of descent the famous Gorge of 
Gondo is entered. The road runs between high walls of mica slate, 
which almost touch each other, until finally a tunnel is reached, 
hewn through the solid rock, of no less than 245 yards in length. 
The awe-inspiring nature of this portion of the pass does not end 
here, however, as, after passing a cascade on the left, which dives 
under the road, and a waterfall on the right, the road runs between 
rocks which tower to a height of no less than 2,oooft. Then a 
couple of sharp turns bring one into Gondo village, where one pays 
one’s compliments to the gendarme and hands in the permit, while 
the Swiss custom-house has also to be visited. The total descent 
from the summit to Gondo has been one of 3,773 ft. in 19} kilo- 
metres, and is fairly uniform throughout, being a little over 300 ft. a 
mile. 

Switzerland is left behind a kilometre beyond Gondo, four 
kilometres further the Italian custom-house is encountered at Iselle, 
and just beyond the village the mouth of the great tunnel, through 
which the railway runs right through to Brigue, is seen on the left. 
Except for a couple of short rises the road is now of a gently 
descending character to Domo d’Ossola, through pleasant Italian 
vales. Its surface still shows signs of the rough treatment it 
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received during the years that the tunnelling operations were in 
progress; but of the road generally it may be said that, if not 
exactly perfect, it is still adequate, and need in no sense be feared. 

Excellent running may now be looked forward to from Domo 
d’Ossola to Gravellona, where one may either turn aside and follow 
the road to the sweetly pretty lake of Orta, or drive along the 
shore of the ampler Maggiore to Stresa, and there halt in full view 
of the wonderful Isola Bella and the other far-famed Borromean 
Isles. 


THE KALTWASSER CASCADE AND TUNNEL, SIMPLON PASS 
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ETON v. HARROW 
BY SIR HOME GORDON, BART. 


**Eton and Harrow’’—which is the social abbreviation of the annual 
cricket match between the college by the river and the school on 
the hill, beginning this year on July 8th—depends on the point of 
view. There are half a dozen ways of considering this festival of 
Young England at Lord’s, and each of these is logical and correct 
according to the mental outlook of the individual. Probably to the 
fashionable majority it represents a charming combination of picnic 
and garden party, a sort of Henley Regatta, with ‘‘a stupid game”’ 
instead of the river as the raison d’étre. Remember that the people 
who are bored by the cricket are equally disgusted with the boat- 
racing, oblivious of the fact that without the match and the boating 
there would be no gatherings at all. 

Certainly Eton and Harrow is not so much of a picnic as it 
was thirty years ago. To begin with, society nowadays has many 
more out-of-door amusements than was then the case, and secondly 
Lord's has been so much altered. It has been made more practical 
and business-like, but this at the cost of much of the old pictur- 
esqueness. Gone is the ivy-clad tennis-court and billiard-room, 
gone too are the trees at the nursery end and the nursery itself. 
Permanent stands replace the temporary one annually erected. 
There is now seating capacity for three times as many as in 1880— 
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my first Eton and Harrow. In those days carriages and coaches 
used to be established round the playing space, and the picnicking 
was public. Now there are the hundred and more tables on the 
practice ground which offer hospitality on a more formal scale, with 
literally well-spread boards—that is what the tables are composed 
of, because the cloth is laid on planks supported by trestles. 

Another thing that has diminished is the promenade. In 
the eighties the jostle was something to be remembered. People 
squashed round inanely and without purpose, moving at a funeral 
pace because no other was possible, and seeing nothing but their 
immediate environment. In later days comes a different aspect. 
May I be permitted to give the feminine opinion from my wife’s 
book, ‘‘ Comments of a Countess ” ? 

‘TI hate cricket. The dreariest days I have ever spent in my 
life have been at Lord’s. The only redeeming feature about it is 
the lawn, or the ‘ turf,’ I believe it is generally called. After sitting 
on a horrid uncomfortable seat in a sort of draughty tent without 
any sides for many hours, trying to take an interest in your little 
brother’s school friends, some kind bowler gets them all out, and 
you rush on to the grass, thankful at last to have an opportunity of 
displaying your new dress, which is sure to have got streaked with 
dirt off the backs of the seats. No sooner do you get there than an 
officious policemin bellows, ‘ Off the ground, please!’ At first you 
take no notice of him, but by degrees the creature bores you so with 
his stentorian shouts that you discreetly retire and give yourself up 
to another hour’s painful misery in Block D, conscious of the fact 
that all your friends are in Block B. Wherever you look something 
offends your eye; the pavilion reminds you of a railway station, and 
the mound is calculated to give anyone a fit of the ‘ blues.’ ” 

That is the anti-cricket point of view. Nowadays a number 
of ladies tell me they adore cricket. Personally I never perceive 
many signs of it, except at the Canterbury festival. Still, most of 
them seem to understand the game, and the “howlers” so dear 
to comic papers are becoming rare. Therefore, what a friend over- 
heard at Lord’s on Whit Monday becomes the more precious. It 
proceeded from an English lady instructing an American guest : 

** You see, my dear, when a ball is caught it’s a duck’s egg, and 
when it is missed it’s a wide.” 

Passing to more serious aspects, there is the view of the 
pivilion. Quite a third of the members of the M.C.C. only seem 
t>» come to Lord’s for the Oxford and Cambridge or Eton and 
Harrow. This bears out the opinion of my old friend Mr. O. R. 
Borradaile, who epigrammatically declares that ‘“‘ cricket is sup- 
ported by the people who never come near it.” It must be con- 
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fessed that a certain number of the regular habitués (who have 
nothing to do with either Eton or Harrow) go to see Gentlemen 
v. Players at the Oval, which invariably clashes with it. But the 
most distinguished crowd of the year certainly gathers to watch 
the schools play. Politics will send Mr. Arthur Balfour, Mr. Alfred 
Lyttelton—the best wicket-keeper Eton ever had—Lord Midleton, 
Lord Crewe, Mr. Walter Long, Lord Cawdor, Lord Harris, and 
the Speaker. Whilst the Lords are still unvetoed, it is safe to 
say that only illness would keep away Lord Chesterfield, Lord 
Lichfield, Lord Cadogan, the Duke of Buccleuch, or the Duke of 
Rutland. The Law will send Lord Alverstone and Lord Gorell 
as well as Sir William Grantham. Literature annually contributes 
Mr. Andrew Lang, Mr. Hesketh Prichard, and Sir Arthur Conan 
Doyle. Not all these hail from Eton or Harrow, but they and the 
more cricket-loving members come to see the keen match and to 
pick out the heroes of to-morrow’s county cricket. 

For in cricket the boy is truly father to the man. There have 
been ten “‘centurions”’ since 1884: of these two (Messrs. Bosanquet 
and Bird) have played in Test Matches, and four more (Messrs. 
Watson, Stogden, Crawley, and Foley) have played in the University 
Match; some of the others have entered the Services, and so become 
lost to cricket. The preceding centurions were Messrs. W. F. 
Forde and C. J. Ottaway, and they will always be remembered as 
typically first-class. Gone is the time when success in the school 
match provided a certain passport to the University eleven. Indeed, 
subsequently there was a period when Eton and Harrow did not 
seem to be supplying their due quota to University and county teams. 
Malvern, Marlborough, and Winchester appeared to be providing a 
larger percentage. But latterly things have improved. In a former 
volume of the Badminton Magazine will be found a tribute to the 
brilliant school wicket-keeping of Messrs. N. C. Tufnell and Brandt 
—the pair both wore the gloves for their Universities. Nor are these 
solitary instances of recent distinction. 

Here Jet me give the complete list of those old Etonians and 
Harrovians who have played in Test Matches at home and the 
colonies :— 


IN ENGLAND 


Etonians Harrovians 
Lord Harris A. N. Hornby 
Hon. Alfred Lyttelton Hon. F. S. Jackson 
B. J. T. Bosanquet A. C. MacLaren 
C. T. Studd 
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In AUSTRALIA 


Lord Harris A. N. Hornby 
Hon. Ivo Bligh (Lord A. C. MacLaren 
Darnley) A. J. Webbe 


B. J. T. Bosanquet 
H. Phillipson 

C. T. Studd 
G. B. Studd 


In SouTH AFRICA 
M. C. Bird 


N.C. Tufnell 


Mr. N. C. Tufnell, when he visited New Zealand, was the 
youngest English cricketer who ever went on an important tour, 
and is also the youngest who ever kept wicket in a Test Match. 
To give the list of Old Etonians and Harrovians who passed into 
the University elevens would take up too much space, but it is 
permissible to mention those who have obtained centuries when 
Oxford met Cambridge :— 


For CAMBRIDGE 


Etonians Harrovians 
H. W. Bainbridge E. Crawley 
H. J. Mordaunt 
G. B. Studd 


For OxFORD 
F. M. Buckland W. H. Patterson 
C. H. B. Marsham 

Lord George Scott 


May I here be permitted to interpolate one happy correction. 
In the April issue of the Oxford and Cambridge Review amongst those 
cited as having gone over to the great majority was that bright 
Harrovian hitter Mr. P. J. T. Henery. I received the most good- 
humoured and cheery letter from this once-brilliant bat, assuring 
me that he was alive and well, though not quite so active as formerly. 
It is with sincere pleasure that I amend this mistake, for Harrow 
never turned out a better sportsman nor a keener cricketer. 

The Harrovian point of view is a very serious one. The match 
at Lord's is the big event of the school year, and to win it is not 
only the fervent hope of the eleven, but of the group of Old Harro- 
vians who go down to look after the school cricket. In this the late 
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Mr. I. D. Walker was superlative. Of those yet active in the 
admirable cause everybody best knows Mr. M. C. Kemp, the enthu- 
siastic house master. Everything connected with cricket at Harrow 
seems to be handled in the most admirable manner. The result is 
that, broadly speaking, the Harrow eleven seems to field better and 
more co-operatively than the Etonian. The level of bowling in both 
schools is much the same. The Harrow batting is splendidly 
coached; it is steady in character, the back play is particularly 
sound, and the “ Harrow draw” | as become a recognised stroke. 
Scmewhat tentatively I would suggest that frcm the pavilion at 
Lord’s the Harrow eleven usually looks more responsive but less 
individualistic than the Etonian. At this moment I can think of a 
couple of score of individualistic batsmen for Eton in the match, but 
Messrs. A. C. MacLaren, M. C. Bird, P. J. T. Henery, C.S. Rome, 
and J. St. F. Fair are the only Harrow bats who thus suggest 
themselves. 

At Eton the River is a great rival to Agar’s Plough. To win 
at Henley has always been even more important than to win at 
Lord’s. True there is room for both; but all the same there is 
not quite the same uniqueness of object. As an enthusiastic Old 
Etonian commenting sincerely on some shortcomings, last year I 
was honoured by a letter of censure in a leading journal signed by a 
pair of past Etonians, who between them could not have witnessed 
a tithe of the matches I have had the good fortune to watch. So 
long as the subsequent discussion was to provide suggestions for 
improving what was amiss all went well, but it was then closured by 
an editorial comment which will always remain one of my proudest 
possessions. The old silly argument had been trotted out that no 
one ought to criticise the Eton eleven who had not played in it; 
therefore no one should criticise an opera who has not written one, 
nor object to taxation who has not been a Chancellor of the 
Exchequer; or, as a witty old Etonian observed one day at Lord’s, 
“One might as well say no one should pass an opinion on an egg 
who has not been a hen.” 

Eton cricket in my time—and I have never heard it contra- 
dicted since—suffered from far too little coaching until boys reached 
Upper Club. At private schools small boys were pretty well 
coached: then in the next three summers they received mighty 
little attention at Eton, the result being that they bowled too fast, 
did not play back enough, and had too little fielding practice. 
Turning to the actual standardisation of Eton batting, it is most 
attractive. There is no prettier bat to watch than one who displays 
the typical Eton method of playing forward and of cutting. But is 
it sound? There certainly is more scope for individuality in a 
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normal Eton eleven than in a Harrovian one, but rarely the same 
cohesion. The fielding, too often, has lacked accuracy and anima- 
tion. I have appreciated all the exceptions and specially rejoiced in 
the superb display in the second innings of Harrow last year: then 
the Light Blue fielding actually was comparable to that of the 
Australians. May history continue repeating this in years to come! 

To-day, more than ever before, is perceived the crying need of 
more amateurs in county cricket. Moreover it is increasingly per- 
ceptible that fewer amateurs hailing from the Universities and the 
larger Public Schools subsequently take part in first-class matches. 
In two successive county matches just played in London, on the 
four sides there were seventeen amateurs, and of these only three 
had been to Oxford or Cambridge. In the last week in May sixty- 
four amateur names figured among one hundred and eighty-seven 
names in county sides on cricket cards, and of the sixty-four only 
thirteen had been up to either University. 

Iam not for one moment going to suggest that an amateur is 
any better cricketer because he has worn the Light or Dark Blue 
than one who has not, but I do assert that he brings to county 
cricket the tradition of the best spirit in which the game should be 
played. Given equal ability, one would select the man who had 
played for a University rather than one that had not, simply 
because the strain of obtaining his blue and playing in the Univer- 
sity match makes him more able to face a crowd and a crisis. 
It does seem t» me that if any amateurs can spare time for 
county matches, it should be those who have been able to afford to 
be educated at Eton, Harrow, and Winchester, and subsequently at 
Oxford or Cambridge. Therefore if the reverse is the fact, there is 
either a tendency not to be bothered with the severity of county 
cricket, or else arises the hypothesis that the University amateurs 
are inferior to the others, which I am decidedly not disposed to 
admit. I believe in cricket there is not much to choose. Pick the 
best eleven from the two Universities in the last ten years and pit 
them against the best amateur eleven of those under thirty-two. 
The sides might be these—Oxford and Cambridge: Messrs. R. A. 
Young, S. H. Day, P. R. Johnson, K. G. McLeod, G. G. Napier, 
P. R. May (Cambridge), E. W. Dillon, W. H. B. Evans, W. Find- 
lay, and H. A. Gilbert, with G. N. Foster or A. J. Evans (Oxford). 
For the rest: Messrs. K. L. Hutchings, R. N. Spooner, A. Hartley, 
J. N. Crawford, M. C. Bird, A. P. Day, J. H. Douglas, W. T. 
Greswell, W. B. Burns, J. Shields, and N. A. Knox. 

This may seem to be a digression from my text; but it is not, 
for the University eleven is the next legitimate aim of the hero of 
the Eton and Harrow match, or else a place in his county eleven. 
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And it is important to emphasise how often success as a boy 
heralds distinction as a first-class cricketer. The backbone of 
county cricket may be the professional, but a pretty fair proportion 
of amateurs is necessary for any side. Eton and Harrow should 
supply their quota, and as the elevens play at Lord’s this month, so 
shall we discern at least some of the tendencies of coming cricket. 
We desire to see keenness displayed, and that sufficiency of risk 
taken which characterises the methods of an amateur and differen- 
tiates it from the more cautious and laborious play of a professional. 
The enthusiasm for the old school—be it by the river or on the hill 
—that is in our hearts, we want reproduced in the way in which the 
elevens set about their cricket. And then let the better side win; 
it does not really matter which. The thing is to play the game and 
play it keenly, and that example is what past Etonians and Harro- 
vians have bequeathed to their successors. It is a trust which the 
present elevens are sure to hand on in the same spirit to unborn 
teams. There is nothing quite like a Public School match, and 
nothing of better augury for the future manhood of the nation. 
The new enthusiasm that seems to characterise the bright cricket 
played this summer is not likely to be lost when Eton and Harrow 
have their welcome annual encounter this month. 
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FLYING FOR ALL: THE MODEST MAN’S 
MONOPLANE 


BY MAJOR C. G. MATSON 


So much has been written regarding the progress of the flying 
movement in England that in attempting to commit one’s own 
views to paper the chief point appears to be to attempt to winnow 
out a few grains of what it is hoped may be termed common sense 
from the bushels of chaff in which they are hidden. The whole 
problem of artificial flight has for so long a time been the subject of 
interminable rhapsodies in a section of the daily press that the 
public, ever inclined to take in the end the merely practical view, 
may be said to have begun to get a little weary of the artificial 
enthusiasm with which the later developments have been surrounded ; 
for it does not follow that the man in the street is equally moved by 
an account of some perilous flight as is the journalist who welcomes 
with flowing pen the opportunity of securing what is to him, and the 
proprietors of his paper, good copy at a minimum of trouble. No 
one seems to have been able to indite very much on this entrancing 
topic without ‘dropping into,” not poetry, but prophecy, and pro- 
phecy, as all the world knows, is unsatisfactory unless one knows for 
NO. CLXXX. VOL. XXxI.—Fuly 1910 Cc 
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certain. I am content, therefore, to accept the dictum of so keen 
an observer as Lord Montagu, who has recently stated that, after 
all said and done, mechanical flight is not only in its infancy, but 
that the machine is in the same stage as regards its approach to 
perfection as was the motor car of ten years ago compared with its 
successor of to-day ; indeed, we have not yet even arrived at a fitting 
name to designate the intrepid individual who directs the fortunes of 
the machine itself, and our bright contemporary The Aero, which 
deals exclusively with the subjects under discussion, somewhat takes 
exception to the newly-coined word “airman,” which it thinks is 
but base journalese, and in no way superior to the expressions 
“aviator,” “ flyer,” and ‘‘aeronaut,” to which we have become 
accustomed, pointing out with some asperity that if he who manages 
an aeroplane is to be called an “airman,” the journalist who in- 
vented the term necessarily becomes an ‘“‘inkman,” the editor a 
‘‘bluepencilman,” and the manager of the paper the ‘‘ bossman.” 
The public sooner or later will determine the exact expression to be 
used, and in the meantime we will pass on to consider more exactly 
what the man is doing than what he is called. 

During the last few months, as readers are aware, extraordinary 
happenings have occurred, the Channel has been flown, not only 
by MM. Bleriot and Lesseps, but also by Mr. Rolls, who made the 
double journey to Calais and back apparently without turning a hair. 
M. Paulhan has ‘‘ lifted” the Daily Mail prize of £10,000 for flying 
from London to Manchester. Mr. Curtiss has astounded the 
Americans by his flight of 150 miles from Albany to New York in a 
little under three hours, and perhaps before these words are in print 
something else equally sensational will have been chronicled. The 
truth is that although the air has not been conquered, it is correct 
to say that a considerable number of individuals have by the exer- 
cise of gifts of tenacity, courage, and determination, been enabled 
at last to rise from mother earth and to proceed almost whither 
they would, seated in machines that are themselves very much 
heavier than air, weighing in a number of instances at least half 
a ton. 

To come, however, from the general to the particular, it is even 
now impossible to say at all definitely what type of craft is likely to 
become permanent. The flights of Rolls, Paulhan, Grahame- White, 
and Curtiss were undertaken on machines built on the biplane prin- 
ciple ; that is to say, having two supporting surfaces, one above the 
other. On the other hand, Bleriot and Lesseps crossed the Channel 
on monoplanes, in which the supporting surface takes the form of 
two outstretched wings, so that the whole machine looks somewhat 
like a gigantic dragon-fly, and the extraordinary feats of Latham 
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were carried out by means of a craft of this type. Only last 
month Mr. Neale succeeded in flying at Brooklands in a monoplane 
fitted only with a two-cylinder engine giving but g h.p., the aero- 
plane itself being at the same time both light and extremely small. 
It will be seen, therefore, that both monoplane and biplane have 
enthusiastic adherents. Of the two the former appears to be dis- 
tinctly the more dangerous, chiefly on account of the fact that the 
outspread wings are sustained in their position by wire braces or 
struts, on the fracturing of any one of which a wing may become 
useless and the whole machine then topples swiftly to earth. If one 
looks back to the already long roll of men who have sacrificed their 
lives in the exploitation of the new means of locomotion, it will be 
found that a large proportion of these pioneers have perished in con- 


CURTISS TILTING ON A TURN 
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nection with the monoplane. The biplane, as can be seen by 
reference to any illustration, is a much “ stiffer ” affair, as one would 
say in yachting parlance, being built up on a rigid frame in connec- 
tion with which a broken wire need not necessarily spell absolute 
disaster. 

The biplane may and frequently does carry several passengers. 
Compared with the monoplane it is cumbersome, heavy, and takes 
up a great deal of room; but on the other hand, in the Farman and 
Wright models especially, it seems to be a fairly safe vessel, and 
would not have been adopted by our two best British exponents of 
the art, namely Messrs. Grahame- White and Rolls, without very good 
reason. The latter, in his now historic trip to Calais and back, used a 
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machine of the Wright type having the addition of a tail, and as its 
pilot was modestly content to remark that ‘‘he did not see that there 
was anything at all extraordinary in sitting still until he got to the 
French Coast, only to turn round and come back again,” he has 
probably hit on perhaps the best type that is now before the public. 
I imagine, however, that people who are, as the term goes, “ inter- 
ested in flight,” will soon cease to have any particular concern about 
it if they consider that they themselves are to be permanently barred 
from any personal participation in its delights, and for the ordinary 
man the question which comes uppermost is, ‘‘ Can it be possible for 
me to fly?”’ The answer to which in most cases would be, ‘ Yes, 
at a price.” 

I do not propose in this paper to make any excursus into the 
region of technics—every bookstall is stocked with works more or 
less scientific dealing with the whole subject and from all points of 
view; but I will here enunciate a few truisms that the potential 
airman or aviator, or whatever the Press chooses to call him, might 
cut out and paste in his hat. First, the weight to be carried must 
be proportionate (as long as the law of gravity remains with us) to 
the area of the surface which is called upon to support that weight, 
and it is laid down that for every pound weight (which includes the 
weight of the machine in addition to the person to be carried upon 
it) there should roughly be a square foot of supporting surface. 
This, on being reduced to ordinary terms of speech, means that a 
15st. man would require a good deal bigger aeroplane to get about 
in than does his less weighty brother who turns the scale at rost. 
only. I am mentioning these facts for the information of individuals 
who may propose to build their own machine; for the beginner, if 
he is well advised, will not dream for an instant of purchasing a 
ready-made aeroplane, which of any practical make may cost some 
hundreds of sovereigns, and which may, and probably will, be 
crumpled up during the first five minutes in which it is attempted 
to put it to any use; but he will endeavour to construct for himself, 
or have constructed, a “glider,” which is in effect an aeroplane 
without the motor, in which he may, by being towed against the 
wind, perform noble feats to his own entire satisfaction, and by 
degrees gain a very considerable knowledge of balance, steering, and 
the maintenance of stability. 

Almost anybody who has a reasonable idea of carpentering 
could rig up a very practical glider, but if he has not the requisite 
knowledge for this he might well apply to the makers of very light 
racing canoes, who are fully acquainted with the fitting of hollow 
spars and piano-wire stays in the construction of these frail craft. 
Hollow spars are now chiefly used; they only weigh about 30 per 
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cent. of those that are solid, and yet possess 75 per cent. of the 
strength; next in value comes the bamboo, which is nearly every- 
where available, possessing as it does both strength and lightness. 
Bamboo, however, is not so strong as a hollow spar properly made. 
The wire must be of the quality used in pianos, and silver-plated, 
and this again is useless unless suitable thimbles or eyes are adopted 


WRIGHT AEROPLANE IN FLIGHT 
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for tying the ends of it, and patent tighteners are also necessary in 
order to maintain each wire at its proper tension. Wire must never 
be heated in any way, or it may break, and should this occur 
when the flying man is soaring over the dome of St. Paul’s the 
result would be disastrous. 
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Those familiar with yachts will recognise the necessity of some 
tautening arrangement, which may take the form of a turnbuckle 
or rigging-screw. The turnbuckles adopted should resist at least 
twice the strain which it is proposed that they shall be called 
upon to bear, as they sometimes break. Finally the question of 
material with which the frame is to be covered has to be decided. 
By far the best is the rubber-proof cloth made both by the Dunlop 
and Continental tyre firms, which costs from 3s. to 5s. per yard. 
Ordinary canvas, which is used for the manufacture of sails for small 
boats, is unsatisfactory, as it gets slack in the wet, and if treated 
with boiled oil becomes heavy. The planes of some aeroplanes now 
in existence, which have actually flown, are made of a particular sort 
of parchment-paper, backed with muslin, and this is extremely light. 
Armed then with a bundle of bamboo rods, a roll of rubber-proof 
cloth, piano-wire, and the necessary materials for securing this wire 
to the frame, there is no reason why the scientifically-minded 
amateur should not commence building after careful study of any of 
the books on the subject (and among these I think the Aero Manual, 
published at 1s. 6d., is quite as good as any, and better than most), 
and he could then go ahead on his own account. There is, of 
course, the difficulty of the patent laws, but in making a glider for 
myself, purely for experimental purposes and not for profit, I should 
not bother too much about patents, neither are any of the com- 
panies owning such patents at all likely to object to any modest 
proceedings on the part of the pure amateur. 

From the time that the ordinary man begins to think about 
making a simple glider till the happy day when he is convinced that 
he no longer desires to flap about at the end of a tow-rope, and 
decides that the time is ripe for acquiring a complete aeroplane, 
probably a year will elapse; and then, and not till then, should he 
begin to think of the motor, the propeller, and the gearing which 
connects the two. The making of propellers is perhaps the finest of 
all the engineering arts, and it is absolutely impossible for an 
amateur to manufacture for himself a screw that will be of any value 
whatever. The general consensus of opinion in this direction cer- 
tainly is that a large propeller running at a low speed is preferable 
to a small one which is very rapidly driven. As Professor Chatley 
remarks in an admirable preface to the current issue of the Aero 
Manual aforesaid, ‘‘No good results can be expected unless the 
motor, propeller, and aeroplane are in harmony; if the propeller is 
driven through gearing, then the twist and revolutions at the driving 
shaft should be the same as those of the propeller.” I will not go 
into any deeper technicalities of this, which is but a simple proposi- 
tion and easy to be understood, being as it is of the very first 
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importance. There is, I fear, no royal road to the management of 
an aeroplane. Proficiency is only arrived at, as in all other sports, 
after considerable inconvenience, stress, and struggle. It is in my 
humble opinion suitable for young fellows who are at their very best 
in the matter of bodily training; and although paterfamilias may 
well bear a hand at the tow-rope of the glider, what time his son (or 
even his daughter, in these feminist days) is acquiring the gentle art 
of flight, it is well for him to recognise that quitting terra firma is 
at any rate not for him. 

Quoting from a speech by Mr. Wilbur Wright in rgor, one 
notes the apt remark: ‘‘ If you are looking for perfect safety, you 
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will do well to sit on a fence and watch the birds; but if you really 
wish to learn, you must mount a machine (that is to say, a glider) 
and become acquainted with its tricks by actual trial.” ‘‘ Balanc- 
ing,” says Wright, ‘‘is the first instead of the last of the great 
problems in connection with human flight”; but balancing is defined 
by the same authority as ‘‘ causing the centre of pressure to coin- 
cide with the centre of gravity.” This, however, is not as easy as 
it seems. What the Wrights did almost everybody can accomplish, 
and that is to find a locality having a good surface, where winds are 
common at the rate of at least eighteen miles an hour; under such 
conditions, cords attached to the aeroplane perform many of the 
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functions of the motor, and the acquisition of balance, and the 
general manipulation of the movable parts of the machine, become 
a possibility. In order, however, to become an aviator, or airman, 
or whatever the proper term may be, it is not necessary to be an 
inventor, as was each of the Wright brothers. The results of 
countless experiments are now at the disposal of all and sundry. It 
does not follow that he who buys even a Stradivarius violin will 
promptly be able to play airs upon it with any credit to himself, or 
at all to the satisfaction of his immediate neighbours. The owner 
of a hundred-guinea grand piano has a painful experience, extending 
over many years, of five-finger exercises and the like; so the future 
flying-man, like a baby bear, has all his troubles in front of him, 
and can only attain to perfection, and claim substantial cheques 
from the Daily Mail, after undergoing nerve-racking vicissitudes. 

For popular use, it is not unlikely that the small monoplanes, 
when further perfected, may “fill a long-felt want’’; they take up 
but little space, and their wings can easily be detached, whereas the 
huge biplanes, being of entirely rigid structure, can only be housed 
by those who are able to command ample space in the way of sheds 
or other accommodation. 

Having said all this, one cannot aver that flight, as we know it 
to-day, is anything else than a popular spectacle, and the great 
number of individuals who are at the present moment in the public 
eye are there for the simple reason that cash is to be had, and they 
are out after it. So long as what are called aviation meetings are 
got up, where prizes to the amount of £10,000 and upwards are 
offered, so long will professionalism be rampant. If a man has 
taken much trouble and expended a great deal of money in acquiring 
the art of flight, he will doubtless take advantage of any opportunity 
offered to him of getting some of his own back by winning one or 
more of the large prizes which are nowadays almost thrown at his 
head. In fact, at some of the meetings abroad, ‘“‘ appearance 
money,” to the amount of £1,000, was paid in various instances to 
mere owners of aeroplanes in order to attract the public to the towns 
that were exploiting meetings, believing that the public would flock 
in such numbers that the promoters would easily recoup themselves. 
Flock the public certainly did, but for the most part in motor cars, 
which, more often than not, were halted at some little distance from 
the start, where, armed with good field-glasses, the canny auto- 
mobilists were able to see as much of the flying as they wanted to 
without paying anything at all, departing whence they came when 
satiated with the new sensation of watching a man piloting a huge 
kite-looking object in the air—a period which in my own case lasted 
about an hour. 
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I cannot believe in the permanency of aviation meetings as 
money-drawing shows. If you have attended one you have 
attended them all; if the weather is bad there will be no flying, 
and straining one’s neck by looking upwards soon becomes tiring. 
Just at present, however, the public are all agog for the spectacle ; 
but one soon gets used to it, and people who have seen aeroplanes 
about half a dozen times pay no more attention to them than if they 
were bicycles. Only the other day, in the neighbourhood of a 
Submarine Naval Depot, I met, out in the country, what would have 
been considered not long ago the remarkable spectacle of a large 
aeroplane, balanced on a cart, proceeding for its evening experi- 
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ments, which were being carried out by men who, of all others, would 
be likely to be successful, namely, naval officers employed in the 
submarine service. No one, however, was particularly agitated— 
the aeroplane ‘‘ went that way most evenings ’””—half a dozen small 
boys followed it: so quickly is the British public accustomed to 
any new thing. 

An excellent point in connection with racing in the air now is 
that no people are allowed to compete who have not succeeded in 
winning what are termed “pilot certificates.” This is a great 
advance on the old condition of things, where many airmen 
appeared on the ground with aeroplanes so grotesque in design 
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that it was evident that they never could be put to any practical 
use whatever. The owners of these craft, however, were paid the 
appearance-money, which suited them very well, as they themselves 
had nothing to do all day but walk about and smoke cigarettes ; 
while the public—the great silly, stupid public, that always likes to 
have something new to gape at—was not only satisfied but elated. 

There is, in fact, a pretty strong commercial element over- 
shadowing the movement as a whole. The promoter wants the 
airman to put as much money as possible into his (the promoter’s) 
pocket by means of gate-money; the airman wants to get as 
much as he possibly can in the way of prizes out of the promoter, 
having in view especially the fact that damage running into perhaps 
hundreds of pounds may accrue to his machine; and the inkman 
or journalist not merely spreads butter indifferently on promoter 
and airman alike with a trowel, but metaphorically flings it on to 
them both with a shovel during his description of the wonders that 
occur. 

I read in a publication devoted to the interests of mechanical 
flight a suggestion that at future meetings aviators should “ per- 
form certain feats at so much per feat” (if they come off); on the 
other hand, should a machine be smashed up, the promoters pay for 
it to be put in running order again, or the widow to be compensated, 
as the case may be; but one is inclined to deprecate the exploitation 
of feats involving excessive danger, on the ground of public policy, 
the mere watching of a man unnecessarily risking his life being 
repugnant to the majority of decent-minded people. By specially 
dangerous feats I mean swooping down from great altitudes to 
within a few yards of the ground, when the angles of the planes 
are altered and the machine comes to rest and alights like a bird— 
if all goes well. This is termed a vol plané. At present, however, 
we must take aviation as we find it, or else leave it alone until it 
becomes more practical. It is mainly now in the hands of profes- 
sionals, although the sporting element is rapidly coming to the 
front. 

But my object is not unduly to moralise over general prin- 
ciples, but to endeavour to place before would-be flying-men a few 
simple suggestions that may possibly assist them to attain their 
object. Perhaps the easiest plan is to attend as pupil at one of the 
recognised aviation schools, which are to be found in considerable 
numbers both abroad and in our own country. Of the former, the 
establishments at Etampes and Mourmelon have been very success- 
ful, pupils having rapidly learnt the manipulation of machines of 
the well-known Farman type, which at the present time hold all the 
world’s records, including the £10,000 London to Manchester prize. 
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There are also other schools, both at Issy and at Rheims; but it is 
not necessary to seek for instruction outside one’s own country, as 
the McArdle School, which is now established at Wallisdown in the 
New Forest, not far from Bournemouth, is rapidly turning out men 
who are proficient both with monoplanes and biplanes. 


LATHAM’S ANTOINETTE 
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Tuition at a flying school is usually accompanied by heavy fees, 
in addition to which there is always the probability of further 
liabilities occurring on account of damage to the aeroplanes; but 
at the McArdle School an inclusive charge of £50 per annum is 
made for the use of sheds, practice on the ground of about 500 acres 
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being free, and there is a workshop on the spot in order to carry out 
any necessary repairs. Grahame-White, who was such a splendid 
runner-up in the London to Manchester race, is also in a position 
to give advice and practical instruction to beginners. 

The first step, however, of a practical nature is to associate 
oneself with those already in the forefront of the movement by 
joining the Royal Aero Club. Here all literature now extant on 
the subject may be consulted, and the new member finds himself in 
an atmosphere which will stimulate him to future efforts. This 
club is the only authority for regulating the various flying events 
which take place in this country, and has the sole right to grant the 
aviator’s certificate, the possession of which is an indispensable 
preliminary to competing at any race-meeting. In the world of 
flight indeed the Royal Aero Club exercises the same control as 
does the Jockey Club over the Turf. The certificate in question 
is granted after three separate flights have been made, each of three 
miles, around a circular course without coming to the ground; on 
the completion of each flight the engine must be stopped in the air 
and a landing effected within 150 yards of a given spot which has 
previously been decided on ; and before competing at all the candi- 
date must satisfy the committee that he can fly 500 yards and make 
a gliding descent without the engine. This means that before the 
certificate is obtained the candidate must have had considerable 
experience. 

To a man of leisure to whom money is no object, attendance at 
an aviation school will, as suggested above, probably prove the most 
rapid method of becoming efficient; but if access can be obtained 
either to some private park or other sequestered spot, which should 
be as far as possible from the madding and interfering crowd; the 
best way to proceed is by constructing a glider, as previously 
suggested. Such a machine, for the most part home-made, should 
cost but little; but its building should not be proceeded with on 
novel or experimental lines, but should embody all available modern 
knowledge as to curve of planes and other technical details. 

Miss Bland has for some time given considerable attention to 
the manufacture of gliders and has secured most successful results. 
Although it is asserted that gliders can be constructed to carry more 
weight per square foot than laid down in the text-books, it is not 
desirable to make one on too diminutive a scale. Ido not think that 
very much is learnt by the study of the behaviour of toy models, 
but materials for the construction of these are now offered at a cost 
of but a few shillings; they are accompanied by scale drawings of 
about a dozen of the most celebrated aeroplanes, and these would be 
a great help in building a glider. 
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It must not be forgotten that a glider takes up a good deal 
more room than does a motor car, having a span or width roughly 
of about 18 ft., a height and depth of 5 ft., a total length of about 
15 ft. Moreover, it has to be mounted on skids to minimise the 
shock of landing. It is not generally recognised that merely gliding 
through the air without either engine or propeller is a most 
exhilarating sport, to say nothing of its being the initial and prac- 
tical first step towards the management of an aeroplane proper. 
Gliding in calm weather is carried out from the top of a hill and 
depends entirely on the force of gravity. It is not suggested that 
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one’s first lesson should take the form of a glide from any great 
eminence, but before venturing on aeroplaning a course of gliding 
should certainly be undertaken. The Wright brothers began in 
this way, as have most of the other successful men who followed 
in their footsteps. The sine qua non is that the slope should not be 
greater than from one in ten to one in seven, nor longer than about 
300 or 400 ft., and without any gorse or bushes, but the presence of 
heather is rather an advantage. Full plans of constructing a glider 
will be found in the Aero Manual, and the total cost of a full-sized 
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gliding craft, if bamboo is used in its construction, will not exceed 
£4. But in this case the plane material is only calico. 

Gliding is divided into two sections, namely, “‘ captive,” where 
two men run on ahead holding light cords which are attached to the 
extremities of the lower main plane; and “free gliding,” where the 
experimenter goes off on his own, manages the balance as best he 
can, and comes to earth without experiencing unduly rude shocks. 
It must be remembered that, with the exception of the engine, 
gearing, and propeller, which must be purchased ready-made, there 
is nothing else in the construction even of an aeroplane which is 
outside the scope of many men who are clever with their fingers; 
and it will, indeed, come fairly easy to those who are accustomed to 
the fitting out of yachts and small boats. Specialists in the con- 
struction of aeroplanes nowadays demand heavy fees, but in the 
majority of cases their services can be dispensed with; and I have 
been recently observing the behaviour of an aeroplane built entirely 
by Naval officers in their spare time, which is likely to have a 
promising future. All over the country, in fact, amateurs are busy 
building their own machines, and in this they are but imitating the 
example of the Wright Brothers, who carried out all constructive 
work for several years entirely with their own hands. 

The chief invention in connection with the modern aeroplane 
is the warping of the tips of the wings of planes in order to 
preserve the balance when turning, or to overcome the action of 
gusts of wind; and here valuable patents might possibly be infringed. 
No actions have, however, been fought at present on these matters, 
and for one’s own private use a licence to utilise one of these devices 
will probably be granted for a reasonable fee. At the present time 
the ‘‘Gnome”’ engine seems to be the most satisfactory for aerial 
propulsion, but there are considerable difficulties connected with its 
lubrication. The chief point about it is that it forms its own fly- 
wheel, as the cylinders revolve about a stationary crankshaft, and it 
requires, of course, no water-cooling arrangement. It is extremely 
light in proportion to the power developed. There are various 
other engines on the market, both water and air cooled, of all 
conceivable types, and it is at present impossible even to surmise 
which of them will become stereotyped. For the dirigible airship 
a large and very powerful water-cooled engine is a necessity. 
British engines, notably the Wolseley and Green, are at least 
holding their own against any others. 

However, everybody interested in the subject will be enabled 
to witness the most remarkable exhibitions of flight which have 
taken place in this country at the Bournemouth fétes, which are 
being held from the 11th to the 16th July. All sorts of prizes will 
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be awarded, and for these aviators of every nationality will compete. 
There will be two prizes of £1,000, namely, for speed, for a distance 
of about nine miles, and a similar sum for the machine which 
attains the greatest altitude. Substantial prizes are also to be awarded 
for competitors who make the longest flight, carry the greatest 
weight, fly a circuit at the slowest pace, and who fly out to sea, 
rounding a mark near the Needles lightship and back to the course. 
These spectacles will no doubt help to stimulate the growth, already 
very rapid, of mechanical flight in this country. 
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A NEW USE FOR BLANKETS 
BY JOHN BARNETT 


PERSONALLY I should never have dreamed of entering the Terror _ 
fora race. She had her points—oh, undeniably she had her points 
—but somehow Providence and her builder did not seem to have 
designed her as a racing craft. Just to begin with, I have always 
fancied that some slight measure of speed was almost an essential 
for racing purposes; but my friend Horatio was a man with whom 
such trifles as fact and common sense had little weight. 

And I will admit at once that it was no mere ordinary race for 
which he entered his boat and his devoted followers. It had its 
unique qualities. (Almost everything that Horatio touched was like 
that.) It all began one Saturday evening. A little cutter had dived 
under Westminster Bridge, and had made fast to a buoy within hail 
of where we lay. I noticed that Horatio was regarding her with a 
kind of triumph. 

‘“‘ That is my friend Herrick’s boat,” he informed me. ‘‘ By the 
way, it was partly on Herrick’s account that I bought the Terror. 
He has rather wearied me for some time with his chatter about the 
Lower Thames and his own exploits thereon. To hear him talk 
you would imagine that that little boat of his was equal to lifting the 
America Cup!” He lifted up his voice. ‘‘Come aboard and have 
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supper, Herrick!” he hailed, and then in a low despairing voice 
he added, ‘‘Good Heavens! I had clean forgotten that it was 
the Boy’s turn to cook!” 

I may say that the Boy’s cooking was a wild unhallowed crime. 
We saw the man Herrick turn sharply on hearing his own name. 
Horatio’s gaunt figure was clearly outlined in the soft grey summer 
dusk. There could be no mistaking it. We heard Mr. Herrick 
remark, with a fine disregard for the sound-carrying qualities of 
water, ‘‘ By Jove! it’s that utter lunatic Horatio! ” 

I and the Boy chuckled rather raucously; Horatio frowned 
slightly. There were moments, rare moments, when he took him- 
self almost seriously. He dropped into the dinghy, and I conceived 
it the duty of a true friend to accompany him. A few strokes took 
us to where the little cutter lay. Mr. Herrick was leaning over the 
gunwale. 

‘‘What on earth are you doing on the river, Horatio?” he 
asked, and then, without waiting for an answer, he went on, “ My 
word, you ought to have been with us to-day! We’ve run up from 
Canvey Island in six hours. The little boat went through it like a 
steamer ! ” 

“‘Talking of steamers,’’ drawled Horatio, ‘‘ I’ve just bought 
one!” (Mr. Herrick gasped.) ‘“‘ Or rather, a steam launch,” Horatio 
continued with some complacency. “Sailing, I have always 
thought, Herrick, must be slow work at best. Now with steam 
you are independent of any wind that blows—or doesn’t blow. 
We are going to make things hum a bit, I fancy. Have you ever 
heard of a boat called the Lydia, that used to lie at Rotten Row?” 

Mr. Herrick had been gazing curiously at the Terror. Now his 
face slowly grew purple, and then a wild high laugh escaped him. 
“I thought I recognised her!” he roared. ‘I thought there could 
not be two cabins so marvellously like a bathing machine! So 
you’ve actually bought her—the old Lydia that has been through a 
dozen hands at least since the Government people sold her—the old 
Lydia that has never done more than four miles an hour in her long 
life! Oh, Horatio, Horatio, life will be worth living now that you 
and the old Lydia have joined forces!” 

Horatio, to my surprise, had paled a trifle. I had thought the 
man incapable of emotion. 

‘You are needlessly offensive, Herrick,” he said, coldly. 

“Not at all,” Herrick answered. ‘‘I am merely filled with 
pure artistic joy. By the way, I have been hearing distorted and 
joyful rumours of a weird craft that made a triumphant progress 
down the Pool a Sunday or two ago. Tell me, Horatio, my dear 
friend, was that your trial trip upon the Lydia?” 
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Horatio ignored the question—as I think, wisely. 

** Look here, Herrick,” he said, calmly, ‘‘ I have heard unlimited 
braggings about that boat of yours. She, it appears, is the highest 
form of sailing boat, and mine the lowest form of steamer. Well, I 
will make a sporting match with you. To-morrow morning as ever 
is, 1 will give you half an hour’s start upon the tide, and race you 
down to Canvey Island for a fiver. Are you game?” 

Herrick began to dance a species of hornpipe. 

‘Game? I should think I was!” he cried. ‘‘Oh, Horatio, 
Horatio, you have still much to learn about the old Lydia and the 
Lower Thames!” 

Horatio shrugged his shoulders. 

“Then it is a match ?”’ he said. 

“ Of course,” Herrick answered, emphatically. ‘‘It will be a 
game; oh, it will undoubtedly be a game! I only regret that I 
shall be in front—a long-way in front—and so shall not be able to 
watch your progress! ”’ 

Horatio regarded him fixedly. 

““There are several things that I do not like about your con- 
versation, Herrick,” he said, icily. ‘*‘ Upon reflection, it will be 
better that you should not sup with us to-night. Iam not sure that 
I could conduct myself towards you with due restraint. But I 
promise to stand you a dinner out of that fiver!” 

Then we pushed off and returned to the Terror, striving, I fear 
unconvincingly, to appear unconscious of Mr. Herrick’s final 
pleasantries. 

Horatio seldom wore his heart upon his sleeve, but that evening 
it was possible for an extraordinarily keen observer like myself to 
see that he was slightly nervous. We reclined upon the deck after 
our simple, ill-cooked meal (the Boy had insisted upon attempting a 
poisonous compound that he called damper) and watched with 
dreamy indigestion the long double line of twinkling lights that 
jewelled the flanks of the dark shadowy river. At least J did. 
(I was not very sure that I was not dying.) And the magic of the 
night and my own sufferings might even have turned my mind to 
sad romantic thovnghts—had it not been for Horatio and the Boy. 
Where the Boy is, thence dreamy Peace takes instant flight. 
I cannot blame her. One lives in constant expectation of a splash 
or an explosion. But for one’s great natural humanity one might 
be almost tempted to hope for the former ; but I suppose the inevit- 
able rescue would be damp and exhausting work. Horatio, that 
evening, seemed to have been infected by his ward’s maddening 
example. He wandered about the narrow deck, a long gaunt figure 
in the gloom of the soft summer night, obviously brooding upon 
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the morrow’s race. Every now and then I caught scraps of mut- 
tered calculations. ‘‘If the tide gives us six miles an hour, and we 
can knock four out of her with the engine. . . . It ought to be 
good enough. . . . They’ll have to do some tacking with luck. . . . 
Of course, Bulter’s steering will be all against us. . . .” 

I was a little wounded by the last argument. 

“It is a pity, Horatio,” I observed, with studied calm, “ that 
you cannot both run that egregious engine and steer ! ”’ 

To my annoyance he agreed with me. 

“It is, Bulter, it really is!” he said, quite warmly. ‘‘ But you 
must just do your best. Don’t, I beg you, run her ashore, if you 
can avoid it. Oh, we must manage to win to-morrow! We must 
beat Herrick, if we have to burn the cabin!” 

I breathed a silent aspiration that victory might be less danger- 
ously purchased. And I persuaded Horatio to turn in at last, 
soothing him as though he had been a little child. I don’t suppose 
that he was aware of the process. Strong, silent natures like 
mine do their work almost imperceptibly, and Horatio had been 
conducting a sustained monologue for hours, as it seemed to me, 
before he yielded to my methods. The Boy, thank goodness, had 
his sleeping quarters in the forepeak. 

We were early afoot. One generally was—on the Terror. 
How the Boy fared in his den I do not know, but in the after-cabin 
sleep did not willingly spread her drowsy pinions. I blame Horatio 
largely for this. He was what I should call a musical sleeper, and 
the cabin was not really long enough for him. He was also inclined 
to violent irritation if aroused by his victim to be told that he really 
must stop playing football in his sleep. 

The tide began to run down at eleven. Sharp upon the hour 
the cutter slid from her moorings and vanished beneath the bridge 
with one last ironical farewell from her skipper. The Boy and I, 
pausing mechanically from our labours of washing-up, watched her 
go, drawn momentarily together by a common hatred for our greasy 
task. Horatio was invisible, crooning incantations above his engine. 
It should be said that in the last fortnight he had attained to some 
painful knowledge of the Terror’s eccentric boiler and machinery. 
But they still retained unknown potentialities for mischief. 

The Boy, momentarily awed by a stern word from our leader, 
cast off our mooring rope without mishap, and held us by a boat- 
hook until the half-hour should strike. It was a moment of some 
excitement. Then the clock chimed, there was a noise from the 
Terror’s interior suggestive of a gigantic coffee-grinder being started 
much against its will, and we were off! 

All went well at first. I give no explanation of this incredible 
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phenomenon, I merely state the fact. The tide was strong beneath 
us, and the elderly engine appeared to be doing its part gallantly, 
if with occasional raucous protests. As we shot London Bridge, 
Horatio protruded his blackened, perspiring face from the engine- 
room, and spoke with a cheery gleam of his white teeth. 

“I’m not often an optimist, Bulter, but I think we shall catch 
them,” he observed. ‘If only the engine doesn’t start some 
unexpected devilry—it’s capable of anything. But with this wind 
Herrick will have to do a lot of tacking. Who are those people 
guying? Isit us?” 

It was us. The idlers upon the bridge above, the rude, light- 
hearted souls engaged in loading a steamer upon our left, the 
barbarians manning several barges, were all: gazing at us with a 
rapt interest. And they were not confining themselves to gazing. 
Their remarks were plentiful, unstudied, and most personal. 

“The Boy has been up to something, for a dollar!” Horatio 
opined, climbing upon deck. ‘‘ Yes, he has! Look at the colours 
on the mast!” 

Have I told you that the Terror boasted a mast? I certainly 
ought to have done so. It was a slender, unassuming stick about 
eight feet in height. I gazed at it now, and at the huge sombre 
flag that was fluttering from it. That flag was black, and upon 
it there gleamed an unmistakable skull and crossbones. The Boy 
had secretly yielded to his abominable piratical yearnings, and 
had made us the derision of the Pool! 

He was forward now, obviously gloating over his crime, and 
cunningly prepared to dodge if his outraged guardian meditated 
punishment. Horatio gazed at him with menace, and then he 
glanced at two jeering bargees and his expression changed. 

“Let ’em laugh if they want to!” he exclaimed. ‘‘ By gad, 
we'll sail under those colours, and we'll beat Herrick under them, 
in spite of every giggling gorilla that ever mishandled a monkey 
barge!” 

And he fixed his nearest tormentors with a gleaming eye before 
he dived below once more. I might have argued with him (my 
nature being essentially retiring in its dislike for ribald notoriety), 
but the Tower Bridge was looming before us, and the respective 
commanders of a tug, a penny steamboat, and a hoy were telling 
me, quite frankly, exactly what they thought of my steering, so 
I had something else to think about. 

Greenwich, Woolwich, and Barking were left behind, and you 
will hardly believe it, but we caught and passed Herrick’s cutter in 
the long Erith Reach! I cannot hope to make you realise the 
nature of the feat, you who have never had dealings with the 
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Terror’s engine. But we did it; or rather Horatio, a grimed, 
heroical figure, slaving in a tropical atmosphere with occasional 
eccentric help from the Boy, did it. The wind had chopped round 
until it was behind the cutter, but it had fallen light. It was a 
great moment when we sighted her, when we realised that we were 
gaining upon her inch by inch. But it was a still greater one when 
we ground and wallowed past her. Herrick called from his post at 
the tiller— 

“You've not beaten us yet. We’re going to have more wind. 
And there’s still a long way to go. That engine of yours simply 
can’t keep it up. It’s against nature! ” 

Horatio, ever chivalrous, spoke no word to wound a humiliated 
foe; but the Boy, a frank savage at best, held out a rope and made 
generous offer of a tow. Then we were past them. 

‘‘ We're going to do it, Bulter,” Horatio hissed. ‘* We might 
go to the Carlton for that dinner . . . If only this engine doesn’t 
throw up its malevolent hands!” 

But it was not the engine that caused our first mishap. Alas 
that I must own it! it was I—I who tell this tale. But my motives 
were admirable, that I will maintain. Even Horatio admitted that 
much, when he had cooled down. We came to a long bend where 
it seemed that much ground might be gained by hugging the point. 
I did not yet know the lurking treachery of the Lower Thames. 
There was a sudden hateful thrill, a boiling whirl of mud, and 
we were fast upon the ground. And the tide was dropping fast 
beneath us ! 

Horatio rose to the occasion. He made one desperate, sustained 
effort to cause that engine to ‘reverse that was worthy to rank with 
many more famous deeds. But the feat was beyond human power. 
Where a professional engineer might well have failed, Horatio failed 
also. He came on deck with bleeding hands and a wild light in his 
eye, and faced the situation. The cutter was not yet in sight, but 
she could not be far behind. 

“We shall have to try to tow her off,” Horatio decided. 
‘Come in the dinghy with me, Bulter.” 

Even as I obeyed him, it struck me forcibly that it was a 
mistake to leave the Boy at large and uncontrolled upon the Terror. 
But it was no moment for argument. We dropped into the dinghy, 
made fast a rope astern, and strained like madmen at the oars. 
Heavier, more furious work I have seldom known. I began to 
realise some of the sufferings of a galley slave—and then the Terror 
moved! Even as she did so the tow-rope perversely parted with a 
horrid jerk, and Horatio and I collapsed very forcibly in the bottom 
of the dinghy. As we struggled there I heard a familiar raucous 
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sound—-the Boy had slippei into the engine-room, and had con- 
trived to start the engine! The Terror, steering herself, went past 
us with a rush! That was one of the few times when she really 
seemed to travel. 

We attempted pursuit, but she moved two feet to our one. 
Then Horatio stood up to his full height in the rocking dinghy, and 
raved threats and supplications after the Boy. But she was two 
hundred yards away . . . and now in the distance Herrick’s cutter 
hove in sight! Horatio glanced at me. “If I ever get aboard 
again, the Boy shall pay for this ! *’ he moaned through his clenched 
teeth, and as he spoke the words we saw the Boy’s head peer 
from the engine-room. 

That young criminal appeared to realise the situation for the 
first time. He looked back at us, and to our horror we plainly saw 
him hesitate. I honestly believe that he contemplated abandoning 
us to our fate, and going off upon some desperate single-handed 
cruise. And then either his better feelings prevailed, or else he had 
a sudden qualm of fear. You can take your choice of motives. 
Personally, I have made a somewhat close study of the Boy’s 
nature, and, without heat or rancour, I must give my vote for the 
latter. Anyhow, he climbed up to the wheel, brought the Terror 
round in a wallowing circle, and in another minute Horatio had 
gripped the rail, and we were scrambling aboard. 

The scene that followed was impressive. The engines were 
never suffered to stop. Horatio motioned to me to take the wheel, 
and I put the Terror upon her course again. Then Horatio, still in 
deadly silence, and with an impassive face, took the Boy by the 
collar in one hand, and a stout rope’s-end in the other. ... The 
punishment was not excessive, and was borne by the Boy with stoical 
courage. After which Horatio, with one glance astern at the 
cutter, went down to his fires. 

It really began to look as though we were going to win quite 
comfortably. The engine had held out nobly, and we had wallowed 
past grey, dingy Gravesend in fine style. The low, muddy banks 
were far away on either hand, and the ever-broadening river was 
flecked with white-capped waves of a quite respectable size. The 
wind had freshened behind us, and the Terror was proving emphati- 
cally that she was a poor and even dangerous sea-boat. She was 
too narrow for her length, and the way she bucked and rolled at 
those short, choppy waves was positively alarming. She gave the 
impression that she might roll clean over at any moment. Also, 
other consequences followed naturally from her uneasy motion. 
The Boy, who had lunched generously, had been curiously quiet for 
some little while. He had gone forward, seeming to have a positive 
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hatred for human companionship. I noticed that his face was 
turning a dull, greenish tinge. . . . There came a moment when 
he collapsed entirely. ... I have reason to believe that in that 
dreary hour he turned definitely and with loathing from all thought 
of a piratical life. Indeed, he said as much ina shiky voice. He 
said something about the joyful lot of a bushranger who never left 
dry land. 

“ Buck up!” Horatio said, optimistically. ‘‘ You're not the 
first to be sea-sick. Nelson always was for one, and Bulter is on 
the verge of it for another!’’ (Here I gurgled a protest.) ‘‘ And 
we're nearly there. Do you see that white flagstaff to the left ? 
Judging by the chart, and by what Herrick said, that’s Canvey 
Island! ” 

The Boy and I (although Horatio had slandered me grossly) 
both cheered up. Victory, yes, and smooth water, were within a 
mile of us! And then—and then—oh! it is painful even now to 
remember it !—there was a sound from the engine-room resembling 
a rhinoceros running amuck among old iron, and after that—dead 
silence! The Terror’s single engine had thrown up its treacherous 
hands! 

And the breakdown was definite. For five agonising minutes 
Horatio toiled distractedly with the blind, futile endeavour of a man 
thwarted by strange and mocking demons. Then he reappeared on 
deck. His long, gaunt, blackened face was calm, as far as I could 
judge, but I still think that it was white beneath the coal-dust. 

“It’s no go!” he said, coolly. ‘‘ The piston rod appears to 
have tied itself into a double bow! At least, that’s the impression 
it gives me. I can’t do anything to it. And we're less than a mile 
from port!” 

I was sorry for Horatio, and for myself. Besides the vexation 
of defeat, now that the engine had stopped, the motion of the 
Terror was simply appalling. 

‘* We've got the tide beneath us, and the wind’s behind,” I began, 
with some vague idea that we might yet win by drifting; and then 
I was interrupted by a simultaneous yell from Horatio and the Boy. 
“A sail!’ they howled, and the Boy bounded to his feet forgetful 
of his qualms. 

But we haven't got one!” I objected, unpractically. 

‘‘There are blankets,” Horatio retorted, pregnantly, and dis- 
appeared below in search of them. 

I can still see, and the picture is not unpleasing, Horatio and 
the Boy roughly sewing two blankets together, and lashing them to 
the boat-hook that was to act as gaff. I can still hear their hopeful 
yell as that weird-looking sail swelled out before the wind, and the 
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Terror gathered sluggish steerage way. But I glanced behind us 
and knew that the victory was not yet won. For the sun gleamed 
upon the cutter’s sails, and she was gaining on us fast ! 

For pure excitement the half-hour that followed has not often 
been beaten in my experience. The cutter was coming up hand- 
over-fist, and it was soon apparent that the finish would be 
extremely close, despite our lead. There was silence, a tense 
silence, upon the Terror, as we drew yard by yard towards our goal. 
Horatio and the Boy were huddled together at the stern, and sea- 
sickness and everything else except the race was clean forgotten. 
It was agonising to note how Herrick’s cutter ate up the water 
between her sharp bows and our stern! 

But there were still twenty yards between us when I ported the 
helm (or something of the sort), and headed the Terror with a 
threefold yell for the streak of smooth water that ran inland beyond 
the signal station. And what did it matter that we were blissfully 
ignorant of the bar that lies across the entrance into Holehaven, 
and that we struck heavily for the second time that day? Or that 
on the falling tide it took much toil and effort to get us off again? 
We had won, and gloriously, by ten bare yards! 

Herrick paid up like a gentleman, and that dinner at the 
Carlton was an exceedingly jovial affair. 
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STRAY NOTES ON SOME OF OUR LESS 
COMMON BIRDS 


BY MAJOR ARTHUR HUGHES-ONSLOW 


TAKING England all over, carrion crows, jays, and magpies are not 
common birds, and in many districts they do not exist at all. But 
this is not the case in High Leicestershire, where, owing to the fact 
that little or no game is preserved there, egg-stealers have a grand 
time and fairly swarm. Many of the most famous fox-coverts, such 
as Priors Coppice, Ladywood, etc., are their strongholds; the 
carrion crows often build their large and well-lined nests in the 
hedge-row timber, and the magpies are fond of using the high bull- 
finch fences for the same purpose. 

Both these birds are early nesters, the majority of their eggs 
being laid in the first fortnight of April; consequently their nests are 
very conspicuous, for at that time there is no leaf on tree or hedge. 
The carrion-crow’s nest is a large and solid structure built of sticks 
and mud, and well lined with wool, horse- and cow-hair. In nearly 
every nest in this district which I have examined, I have found a 
piece of rope or cord about 4 ft. long worked into the structure. 
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I do not know whether this is an unusual item in the list of building 
materials, but I have not noticed it mentioned in any book on birds’ 
nests. So strongly are these nests built that it is often impossible 
to tell whether they are this year’s or last without climbing up to 
see; and placed as they are high up in tall and solitary trees, they 
must get the full force of the winter’s gales. The effect of preservation 
on the habits of wild animals is cleariy shown by the behaviour of the 
carrion crow. Ina game-preserving country any keeper will tell you 
that the crow is one of the wariest birds that flies, and that it is 
almost impossible to get near enough to shoot the hen as she leaves 
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the nest. In this district, on the contrary, I have often seen her 
sit on the nest till a climber was half-way up the tree in which it 
was situated. In districts where there are many ground-nesting 
birds, such as grouse, black-game, plover, wild duck, etc., the amount 
of damage which a pair of carrion crows will do is something enor- 
mous, and literally I have seen scores of broken eggshells near one 
of their nests. Hereabouts they have to do without such luxuries, 
for carrion crows are many and their victims few. 

Magpies may be obnoxious to the game-preserver, but they add 
greatly to the pleasure of a ramble in the country: their handsome 
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plumage, their brisk and busy ways, and their constant chatter, give 
life and animation to what would otherwise be a bleak and dismal 
winter scene. No matter how bad the weather, they never seem to be 
oppressed by it, and they never look better than when hopping 
about over the snow-covered fields, busily searching for something to 
keep the cold out—and I fancy that very little comes amiss to them. 
Their nests are large, untidy-looking structures, and differ from 
those of any other of the larger British birds in being roofed over. 
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Like the carrion crows, they generally nest quite close to where they 
did the year before, and I have often seen the nests of three separate 
years in twenty yards of a high thorn fence. 

The brightly coloured jay keeps more to covert than the two 
preceding species, and is seldom seen more than a field or two from 
some wood or copse. His harsh and scolding cry is very noticeable, 
and except in the breeding season he is one of the noisiest of birds. 
Families of jays keep together all the winter, and are loud in their 
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expressions of annoyance when the covert in which they live is 
being shot over or otherwise disturbed. They are clever enough at 
keeping out of harm’s way, and generally manage to slip from one 
beat to another without being shot at. If one gets safely out of the 
quarter of the wood that is being shot, the others do not lose much 
time in following him, and before they make up their minds which 
way to break out they generally hop about among the highest trees 
and carefully reconnoitre the position. Jays are late nesters, waiting 
till the leaf is pretty well out ; and as they generally choose a situation 
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about 15 to 20 ft. from the ground among low trees or high bushes 
their nests are by no means easy to find. 


WOODPECKERS 


There is no bird that brings himself more to one’s notice than 
the green woodpecker ; for not only is he about the most brilliantly 
coloured of British birds, but his loud ‘‘ laugh,” as his peculiar cry 
is well called, is quite unlike the note of any other bird, and is almost 
startling when heard unexpectedly, it is so loud and abrupt. He 
has also several other notes, and makes frequent use of them. So 
brilliant is the crimson of the woodpecker’s crown and the green 
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and yellow of his body that he always seems to me more like the 
gorgeous denizens of the tropics than one of our sober-coloured 
birds. When flying in the sunlight he looks like a flash of gold with 
a bright-red head, and is even more brilliant than the kingfisher. 
In the course of ages woodpeckers have become very highly specia- 
lised for the life they lead ; their strong, sharp, and wedge-like beak, 
their enormously long tongue, and their stiff, strong tail with which 
they support themselves while climbing tree-trunks, are all good 
examples of great developments to meet special circumstances. Their 
beak is so excellent a tool that they carve out their nesting-hole to a 
depth of from 10 to 20in.; and though I believe they never attack a 
tree that is thoroughly sound all through, I have often seen their 
holes bored in trees the outside two inches of which is quite strong 


NEST OF GREAT CRESTED GREBE IN WHICH FOUR CHICKS WERE HATCHED AND REARED 
THIS YEAR. MOST UNUSUAL SITUATION, AS THIS BIKD GENERALLY BUILDS 
HER NEST AMONG THICK REEDS 


and hard. The long thin tongue is admirably adapted for catching 
the insects which the bird frightens from their hiding-places by 
tapping on the bark of the tree, and the green woodpecker often 
uses his upon the ground for exactly the same purpose, as does that 
curious animal the ant-eater, who has a tongue of just the same 
pattern. 

The great spotted woodpecker is of a much more retiring habit 
than his green cousin. In addition to being rarer he keeps more 
closely to the woods, seldom shows himself in the open fields or on 
hedgerow timber, and is nothing like so noisy. He is also a hand- 
some bird, mainly black and white, with the back of the head and 
parts about the vent and under-tail coverts bright red. Many birds 
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take advantage of the industry of the woodpecker—starlings, tits, 
and redstarts all using the old borings in which to make their 
nests. The pugnacious starling indeed often drives the poor wood- 
pecker away from a nesting hole only just completed, and having 
taken possession forces him to begin all over again. 

The lesser spotted woodpecker is also an inhabitant of our 
Midland woods; he is a small edition of the greater, being about 
half the size and of very much the same colouring. In habits they 
are almost similar, except that the nesting hole is only from six to 
twelve inches long. 

None of the woodpeckers line their nest with any material 
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GREAT CRESTED GREBE’S NEST—EGGS UNCOVERED 


except what they chip out of the tree in boring the hole, which 
begins in a horizontal direction and then turns downwards. The 
mouth of the hole being from two to three inches across is never 
large enough to admit the hand. 


OwLs 


Owls form another very interesting group of birds whose noise- 
less flight and wonderful eyes are perfectly adapted to their nocturnal 
habits. Four varieties are found in the midlands, namely, the barn, 
the wood or tawny, sometimes called the brown owl, the long-eared, 
and the little owl. 

Owls do not build nests, but use hollow trees, holes in walls, 
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(Photograph by Topical Press) 
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clefts in cliffs, and old nests of carrion crows, magpies, etc., and 
even deserted squirrels’ dreys, in which to lay their round white eggs. 
Sometimes they add a little material, but as a rule they are con- 
tented with the place as they find it. The long-eared owl generally 
uses an old nest and is a very close sitter. There is a colony of 
these owls in some large disused quarries not far from Stamford. A 
thick thorn-bush grows out of the side of one of these pits, and the 
nest in it is so placed that the owl is just about level with one’s 
head, and only four or five yards from the edge of the pit; she looks 
very comical as she sits staring at one with her great yellow eyes 
and her long ears erected. 

The little owl is not a native of England. The late Lord 


CLEFT IN WELSH MOUNTAINS WHERE THE NESTS OF THE RAVEN AND PEREGRINE 
WERE FOUND 


Lilford turned down a few pairs in his park in Northamptonshire 
about thirty years ago, and they have spread and increased in a 
remarkable manner; they are wonderfully tame birds, and even 
closer sitters than their long-eared relations. I have known several 
cases in which they have allowed an egg to be taken from under 
them without moving. If their eggs are taken they will lay another 
clutch in the same hole, which I have always found in a hollow tree, 
generally a pollard; and they return to the same spot year after year. 

They are far more diurnal in their habits than other owls, and 
may be seen flying about at all hours of the day. I think their 
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extraordinary tameness has helped them in establishing themselves 
in England, for hardly anyone will molest so confiding a bird. 
A good deal of controversy has arisen as to whether they will kill 
young partridge and pheasant chicks. The evidence of their cast- 
ings goes to show that their chief diet is beetles and such small fry, 
but I believe cases have occurred in which they have been seen to 
take pheasant chicks from the breeding-coops. I think that these 
are probably exceptional criminals, such as man-eating tigers and 


PEREGRINE FALCON 
(Photograph by Topical Press) 


lamb-killing foxes, who commit crimes of which the great majority 
of their kind are quite innocent. 

There is no doubt that owls destroy an enormous number of 
rats, mice, and such-like vermin. I am glad to say that keepers 
now realise the good they do, and are much more friendly to the owl 
in consequence. I have no hesitation in saying that rats are the 
greatest enemies that exist to game and poultry, and that there is 
nothing like owls and foxes for keeping them down. 
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GREAT CRESTED GREBE 


The great crested grebe is another of our rarer birds which I am 
glad to say seems to be holding its own in the Midlands. Grebes 
are large and handsome birds, and being by no means shy are a 
great ornament to any lake. The authorities describe them as “ resi- 
dent” and “‘ migratory ”’ in England; but as far as I am aware they 
leave the Midlands for warmer climes in winter. 

As a rule they build their nests in a thicket of reeds, but the 
one of which I give a photograph was in an open and conspicuous 
position. The south bank of this Midland lake is overshadowed by 
a fine avenue of limes and other trees, some of the lower branches 


DIPPER’S NEST 


The dipper had her first clutch of eggs taken on April 10; it laid again in the same nest and successfully 
reared a brood. The nest is just above the big white stone at the bottom to the left of centre 


being partially submerged, and this nest was built at the end of one 
of these branches, with a coot’s nest on the next one. The nest is 
a large one, made of all sorts of water plants; it does not stand 
high out of water, and has only a shallow depression to hold the 
eggs. When the bird leaves the nest she covers over the eggs with 
some of the materials of the nest. 

Like most other waterfowl, the young leave the nest and can 
swim well soon after they are hatched. While they are small they 
spend a good deal of their time on their mothers’ backs, which 
seems a wise precaution in view of the number of pike that inhabit 
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most of the lakes on which they are hatched. Four eggs, some- 
times five, is the usual number of the clutch. In a dense thicket of 
reeds on a South Wales lake I found a nest last year with eight 
eggs, and this year within thirty yards of the same spot a nest with 
seven. Either this bird must be an altogether abnormal layer or 
two birds must have shared a nest two years running—an unusual 
happening in either case. 


RAVENS 


During a visit to Wales this spring I was delighted to find that, 
in some districts of the Principality, at any rate, that grand old bird 


REED WARBLER’S NEST 


Suspended among reeds about two teet above the water, which is about three feet deep. The nest is made 
very deep, so that the eggs may not fall out when the reeds are swayed by the wind 


the raven is still goingstrong. I had the pleasure of observing three 
nests within a few miles of each other in the last week of April, one 
contained four or five young birds which were almost able to fly. In 
another the nestlings were about a fortnight younger. I was unable 
to see into the third, but judging from the amount of droppings on 
the outside of the nest I have no doubt that it also contained a 
vigorous brood. 

Ravens nest early; their eggs have been found in February, 
though March is the more usual time for them to lay. The nest is 
large and made of sticks, and is usually placed on a ledge or in a 
crevice of some steep cliff, either on the seashore or among wild 
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mountains. The old birds will return year after year to the same 
cliff to breed, and will often use the same nest again. 

The nests of the raven and peregrine in the accompanying 
photograph have quite a history. A friend of mine found the raven’s 
nest this March; it contained four eggs, of which he took two. He 
returned in about a fortnight to see how they were getting on, when 
he found that they had deserted the nest, and that a peregrine falcon 
had laid two eggs on the ledge about two feet below the nest. He 
took the falcon’s eggs, and discovered that the ravens had built 
another nest a few hundred yards away along the cliff. When we 
visited the cliff in the end of April the peregrine had laid three 


YELLOW WAGTAIL 
(Photograph by Topical Press) 


more eggs on the same spot and was sitting hard. We did not 
interfere with her, and I hope to hear that the young were safely 
reared. The young ravens in the new nest were about half-fledged. 

It was a fine sight watching the old ravens and peregrines 
circling about on high, and occasionally sweeping past the face of 
the cliff in their anxiety for their young and eggs, and I wish it were 
one that could be more commonly enjoyed. Our larger birds of 
prey are few in number, but I am happy to think that many land- 
owners and others are doing their best to give them asylum and 
save them from extinction. The deer forests and wild sea-cliffs of 
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the north and west of Scotland are their chief stronghold, but it is 


good to know that they can live and rear their young in safety in 
other and more get-at-able localities. 


DIPPERS 


Though common enough in the localities which suit his style of 
life, the dipper is altogether absent from the greater part of England. 
He loves fast-running streams and rivers, and keeps close to them ; 
I have never seen one by a sluggish stream, nor on a lake, even when 
he haunts the stream close to its exit from the lake. 

The dipper is a brisk and jolly little bird who spends most of 


YELLOW WAGTAIL’S NEST, CLEARLY SHOWING THE DIFFICULTY OF FINDING THE 
BIRD'S NEST 


his time taking short rapid flights up and down the stream, and 
lighting on the stones which stand out of the water, where he makes 
the funny little bobbing bows from which he gets his name. The 
nest is a large one for the size of the bird, and is covered over, with 
the entrance at the side. The outside is made of river mosses which 
match the surroundings extremely well, and the inside is warmly 
lined with layers of dead leaves. The young birds require a warm 
and comfortable home, for the nest is often so placed that water is 
constantly splashing over it, the back of a waterfall being a favourite 
situation. They also like the arches of a bridge, and I have found 
their nest under both stone and wooden bridges. 
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WAGTAILS 


The grey wagtail is a close neighbour of the dipper, both 
liking the same sort of surroundings, and haunting a stretch of 
a mountain stream in much the same way. All the upper parts and 
back of this handsome bird are a beautiful steel-grey, and the under 
parts bright yellow. His tail also makes him conspicuous, for it is 
fully an inch longer than that of the other wagtails. The nest is 
never far from running water, and in much the same situations as 
the dipper’s, though not absolutely in the splash of the water as the 


RINGED PLOVER 
(Photograph by Topical Press) 


latter’s often is. The ledge of a rock or a crevice in a wall or rough 
bank is a favourite spot. 

The cock yellow wagtail is even more showy than his grey 
cousin, for he is almost as yellow as a canary, but the hen bird is of 
a much quieter hue. Unlike the grey and the common pied wag- 
tail, these birds are only with us in spring and summer; they 
frequent meadows and pastures and rough marshy fields. Their 
nests are on the ground, and are so carefully hidden under tussocks 
of grass, coarse herbage, etc., that they are about the most difficult 
of all nests to find. 

These notes of course only deal with a very few of our less 
common birds. There are plenty more to interest and amuse the 
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dweller in the country. Every kind of bird lives a somewhat 
different life from his neighbour, and it is most interesting to observe 
how nature in the course of ages has adapted each to his particular 
mode of life. 

The nesting season is the most interesting time of the year, and 
many curious facts and problems may be studied and possibly 
solved. It is curious to note how wonderfully similar to their 
surroundings, and therefore protective, are the markings and colour- 
ing of some eggs, such as those of the oyster-catcher and ringed 


BLACK OYSTER-CATCHER 
(Photograph by Topical Press) 


plover, though others, such as the nightjar’s, are very different from 
theirs, and are quite conspicuous as they lie on the bare ground on 
which they are laid. 

Again, why should some birds make most elaborate nests, while 
others are content with none at all, or use the old nests of other 
species ? But even the idlest of these is a fool to that champion of 
socialism, the cuckoo, who shifts all his parental duties on to the 
state at the earliest possible moment. How and when the cuckoo 
learnt the dodge of popping its eggs into the small birds’ nests and 
leaving all further trouble to them I should much like to know! 


REGIMENTAL CRICKET 
BY A. P. HATTON 


THE official mind is usually hard to fathom, though one often 
suspects its leading mo>tive to be the very commonplace one of 
self-interest. What else will account for its attitude towards regi- 
mental cricket? Football is considered the game par excellence for 
developing the essential military attributes of muscular flexibility, 
stamina, quickness of mind, resource, perseverance, and co-operation 
for the common good, making no great demand on either the time 
or finances of the players, being accessible under almost any circum- 
stances, and not ensuring an excuse for leave to too great a proportion 
of officers ; this is officially preferred to cricket, and the result of War 
Office encouragement is seen in the success of the numerous military 
football leagues and cup competitions. This view is supported by 
the official approval of hockey (which offers, perhaps, the nearest 
approach to football’s characteristics) that has at last produced an 
Army Hockey Tournament. The lack of stimulus in Army cricket 
is exemplified in the obsolescence, after a short life, of the chief 
cricket competition of any dimensions at home stations, namely, 
the Aldershot Army Corps Inter-Regimental Cricket Tournament. 
In the case of Association football the authorities might have 
excuse for their favouritism in the private’s pronounced preference 
for that game (though in many cases he merely pursues what he is 
encouraged to pursue) ; but it is morally certain that cricket fills the 
next place in his affections, and not Rugby football or hockey. The 
truth is there is too much individualism in cricket, which is a quality 
not desired in the private soldier ; and the first-class counties’ never- 
failing and notorious allurement for skilful officer-players, necessi- 
tating at the least three days’ absence from duty, is objected to by 
the authorities. 

Nevertheless, regimental cricket is the very champagne of the 
game; and its continued widespread worship, in spite of its com- 
parative cost, the lack or imperfections of pitches, and official cold 
water, is evidence enough of the soldier’s love of the game for the 
game’s sake. That it retains all the fire, sparkle, and exhilaration of 
the best club cricket, despite distinctions of rank and the keenness of 
regimental rivalry, is a fine tribute to the soldier’s intrinsic sportsman- 
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ship. Regimental glory is the inspiring motive—not individual 
kudos or averages; and victory is only valued when achieved in 
dashing, devil-may-care, heroic style. And does it implant no 
virtues of military utility? The keenness of vision, the supple wrist, 
the alert brain and swift sure-footedness—are not these essential in 
the ideal soldier, be he Horse Artillery driver or Cavalry scout or 
Infantry marksman? And then there is the moral and physical 
value of so clean and wholesome an occupation for the young soldier, 
for whom there are worse attractions in garrison towns on sunny 
summer afternoons and evenings. One would like to bottle the 
spontaneous and unalloyed enthusiasm with which regimental cricket 
is played and witnessed, for use among some of our too stolid, hyper- 
serious, average-hunting county players. 

In inter-company games one sees exhilarating instances of 
aboriginal cricket—the tall and angular subaltern affectionately 
mothering his men; a too portly major gallantly turning out, per- 
haps to be bowled at by irreverential ‘‘ demons” of the lower ranks, 
‘fall for the honour of the old company, sir, damme’’; a gunner 
being ‘‘ bailed out’’ of the guard-room to save the reputation of the 
battery ; orderly-sergeant whisking about with note-book warning 
men to play to complete the team, the game to count in the duty 
roster as a “‘fatigue”’; the most surprising ‘‘ dark horses,” grim, 
scraggy, and jacketless, turning out from the canteen to knock the 
cover off the ball in most unorthodox style, to the dismay of pet 
regimental bowlers; the young officer candidate for county honours 
despairingly leading ten ‘‘ rabbits” in fatigue dress on to the field, 
mere dummies all, and complacently ‘“ mopping up” the opposing 
company team off his own bat—the applause being always of the 
most unbridled, infectious, invigorating type. Most fruitful in 
pleasing recollections is regimental cricket. 

It is pre-eminently the officer’s game, of course; and while 
some might think the preponderance of officers in regimental teams 
a discouragement of rank-and-file talent, it is by no means certain 
that soldiers would be half as keen and skilful as they are were it 
not for the shining example and incentive of disinterested amateurism 
set by their officers. Nevertheless, the desideratum is to preserve the 
proper regimental flavour in the big contests, and not let them 
become Officers v. Officers, with only a private or two making an 
occasional appearance for the sake of decency—and performance of 
odd jobs. If the soldier fights shy of participation in regimental 
cricket one can excuse it on the score of his secretly-vaunted 
superiority over the officer at football; jealous of his sporting 
reputation, he is likely to have misgivings other than those engen- 
dered by the thought of being suspected a superiors’ pet by his 
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comrades, if he be the only rank-and-file player in a team, and too 
obviously picked for his bowling or wicket-keeping. Perhaps it 
would be as well if the limit of six officers in each team, as laid down 
in the rules for the Army Rugby Cup Competition, were adhered to. 
But the soldier’s unsurpassed sportsmanship does not usually admit 
of petty envy or malice, and thus military discipline and class dis- 
tinctions rarely mar the democracy of the game. 

It is in the best spirit that the private perpetuates an officer’s 
cricketing peculiarities in a nickname. Thus, for example, there is 
a Major “‘ Ironsides”” Ward of the Middlesex Regiment, so named 
because of his hard-hitting propensities; Captain ‘‘ Quicksilver ”’ 
Lawrence, of the Scottish Rifles, the sobriquet marking a nimbleness 
in all departments of the game, and a fondness on the chief Alder- 
shot ground for sending tne ball over the pavilion into the stables 
or breaking tiles on the new club house by mighty hits; Captain 
J. S. Bostock, whose geniality has earned him the nickname of 
“Beaming Bozzie’; and Lieutenant Policeman” Priestman of 
the Lincolns, probably so called because his sprightly attitude when 
bowling his special fast ‘‘ expresses’’ suggests the opposite. Again, 
even if a private who is a demon fast bowler indulges a secret longing 
to be revenged on some martinet officer in an opposing company 
team it is all in the game—and the latter would be the first to 
acknowledge it. At any rate,a Major Thornton of the Middlesex 
Regiment displayed this fine spirit under somewhat trying circum- 
stances a few years ago. The wicket was bumpy, and a terrific but 
ertatic bowler of the usual barrack-room type was sending the balls 
down pretty hot. ‘No ball!” suddenly shrieked the umpire, as 
the bowler delivered one of his deadliest unerringly on the ‘‘ Little 
Mary” of the major. ‘‘ No ball be blazed,” screamed the latter. 
“You wouldn't have said ‘No ball’ if you had stopped it!” And 
the major resumed in the best of spirits possible under the circum- 
stances. 

There is rarely any deliberate intent, however, to make a 
target of an officer; it is the unpopular non-commissioned officer 
who is more frequently made the victim of the private’s desire 
to emphasise the fact that cricket is the great leveller of all ranks 
and distinctions. The following story is illustrative of this. Private 
Murphy was being treated right royally in the regimental canteen, 
and his comrade Jones watched the proceedings with a jealous eye. 
He inquired the reason. ‘‘ Why, Murphy’s the regimental hero,’’ 

was the reply. ‘‘ There was a company cricket match this afternoon 
and Murphy was one of the bowlers. He’s a great bowler is 
Murphy!” 

“Ho! He got ’em out quick—did the trick, eh?” 
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“*No, he didn’t; he never hit the wicket once.” 

‘* Thought you said he could bowl?” 

“So he can! Why, man alive, he knocked out four of the 
provost-sergeant’s teeth first ball! The bounder won't be able to 
yell ‘’Shun! As you were! ’Shun!’ till he gets a new set!” 

On the other hand, one might suppose the popular officer bats- 
man of rank might resent being specially favoured by the bowlers ; 
though this is a temptation to which soldiers frequently succumb, 
being their only opportunity of marking their appreciation of con- 
siderate superiors. Of this a good story is told. A match was 
being played for the benefit of a local charity—Headquarters Staff v. 
Rest of the Garrisoa—and the general, who was deservedly popular, 
was prevailed upon to represent the former. But he was a 
conscientious cricketer, and, fearing favouritism when he went in to 
bat, surreptitiously announced that a sovereign would go to the 
bowler who took his wicket. Perhaps the presence on the other 
side of the garrison crack fast bowler, combined with the allurements 
of society in the pavilion, also prompted the general’s action. At 
any rate, when bitting, despite all his self-sacrificing resolves, he 
was astonished to find himself outliving the first few overs. Next 
he became aware, from his own cricketing sense and the exhortations 
emanating from the officers’ mess-tent, that he was letting “‘ long- 
hops” and half-volleys’’ go untouched. There was no alternative : 
he simply had to make runs. In fact, he made just a hundred—to 
the huge delight of all present—and then was too easily bowled. 
After the match the A.D.C. playfully remonstrated with the incom- 
petent bowlers: ‘‘General’s knocked up—keeping him from his 
friends for nearly three hours—making him work like that—after 
offering a sovereign.” ‘‘ Sorry, sir,” said the crack bowler, ‘‘ but I 
got two sovereigns from the organiser of the charity for letting the 
general make his century!” 

This reminds one of the remarkable number of generals who 
have been distinguished devotees of the game of games. Prominent 
among these are Major-General James Spens, C.B., who at one time 
played for Hampshire, and when a captain, in 1882, scored 386 runs 
for the United Service Club against the Nondescripts; Brigadier- 
General C. J. Mackenzie, C.B., who has proved, as batsman, a 
tower of strength to the Aldershot Command eleven ; Lieut.-General 
Sir E. T. H. Hutton, K.C.M.G.; Major-General T. E. Stephenson, 
C.B., who frequently seized the opportunity for a game on the veldt 
during the late war, even when the Boers were within shooting 
distance; Major-General Sir Harry Rawlinson, C.V.O.; Major- 
General Eardley-Wilmot, C.B.; and General the Hon. Sir Neville 
Lyttelton, K.C.B., of a famous cricketing family, Commander-in- 
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Chief in Ireland, and a member of the M.C.C., I Zingari, and Free 
Foresters’ cricket clubs. 

It is difficult to imagine first-class cricket without the welcome 
addition to the amateur ranks of Army officers; they have become 
an almost essential part of the game; and parlous would be the 
state of some counties without them. Hampshire’s debt to the Army 
has long been notorious, and it would be no difficult matter for it to 
turn out a first-rate team composed exclusively of military or ex- 
military players. The following eleven, for instance, would be well 
equipped at all points: Major R. M. Poore, D.S.O. (7th Hussars), 
Captain E.G. Wynyard, D.S.O. (Welsh Regiment), Captain J. G. 
Greig (Indian Army), Captain F. J. Wyatt (R.E.), Captain W. N. 
White (A. S. Corps), Captain T. W. Sheppard (2nd, The King’s), 
E. M. Sprot (late King’s Shropshire L. I.), Lieut. A. C. Johnston 
(3rd Worcesters), Captain M. D. Wood (West Yorkshire Regi- 
ment), Major E. R. Bradford (Seaforth Highlanders), and either 
Lieutenant A. W. Lupton (West Yorkshire Regiment), Sergeant- 
Major F. McLaren (A. S. Corps), Lieutenant O. C. Mordaunt or 
V. H.B. Majendie (both ofthe Somerset L.I.) Of these either John- 
ston or Majendie could keep wicket, with Mordaunt, Lupton, Mc- 
Laren, Wyatt the leading bowlers, and Greig and Poore as change 
bowlers. Inaddition, Hampshire's leading professional a few seasons 
back, the late Victor Barton, was an ex-Bombardier of the Royal 
Artillery. The county owes its unique record in this respect to the 
fact that it embraces two of the greatest military stations in the 
kingdom, Aldershot and Portsmouth, thus both affording the county 
officials an opportunity to study the performances of leading regi- 
mental players and the latter the chance of qualifying by residence. 

More necessary than an increase of inter-garrison games for the 
furtherance of Army cricket is the meeting of the best Army teams 
with first-class combinations. The Army, which has been called the 
second eleven of Hampshire (though first would be nearer the 
mark), could easily hold its own in the Minor Counties Competi- 
tion, and if the M.C.C. could arrange a series of matches, to be 
played at the principal military centres, Aldershot, Portsmouth, 
Chatham, London, and the Curragh, incalculable good to regimental 
cricket would result. As a sporting writer very aptly said a short 
time ago: ‘‘The M.C.C. sends teams to conquer Australia, South 
Africa, West Indies, America, and Canada, but they have not 
conquered the Army!” The M.C.C. certainly sends teams to test 
the Aldershot C.C.C., but the utility of the contest the season before 
last (as well as the ubiquity of the cricket-playing officer) may be 
gauged from the fact that the former team contained seven officers ! 
Some of these latter, too, were members or ex-members of the 
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Aldershot C.C.C.! There have been times when an eleven capable 
of testing England’s best might have been formed of military or 
ex-military players. The names of Captain the Hon. F. S. 
Jackson, Rev. F. Gillingham, Majors R. M. Poore, A. J. Turner, and 
E. R. Bradford, Brigadier-General Spens, Captains du Boulay, E. G. 
Wynyard, H. S. Bush, W. N. White, H. S. Poyntz, W. L. Foster, 
J. G. Greig, and F. J. Wyatt; Lieutenants Mordaunt, Edwards, 
Majendie, and Kaye, Nourse, the South African (late of the West 
Riding Regiment), and Dennett, of Gloucestershire (late of the Som- 
erset L. I.) readily occur to the memory. Of officers of the regular 
army, however, Captain Wynyard appears to be the only one who 
has had the honour of being selected to represent England against 
Australia; but the claims of military duties have alone prevented 
many possibly equal players from achieving the highest prominence 
in public cricket. Many, of course, have represented the Gentle- 
men in the classic game at Lord’s. 

The discontinuance of the Aldershot Cricket Tournament the 
year before last gave rise to many conjectures, and the causes 
generally advanced—the ill-feeling engendered between units, the 
enormous advantages that corps possess over battalions, the practice 
in some teams of drawing men from other stations—would not 
redound to the credit of the cleanest of all games if they could be 
substantiated. It seems obvious, however, that pretexts such as the 
above will not hold water for an instant; for if they are put forward 
in all seriousness then we must be content with a very low estimate 
of the officer's sportsmanship—which is absolutely unthinkable— 
since similar complaints have never been advanced as an excuse for 
discontinuing Army football competitions, the more boisterous game, 
in which the proportion of officers to men is in inverse ratio to that 
obtaining at cricket. Rather is the reason to be found in the unpopu- 
larity of the game with the home authorities, as suggested at the 
beginning of this paper. In India, Gibraltar, Malta, and other 
overseas stations, where garrisons are more compact, the need for 
open-air exercise more urgent, county cricket allurements for officers 
non-existent, and War Office supervision less penetrating, competi- 
tions for garrison cricket cups have flourished with great success 
for many years. 

The finals for the Aldershot Cup were always productive of 
splendidly-contested games, and one of the most memorable was 
that of 1905, when the Army Service Corps were defeated by the 
3rd Worcestershire Regiment after a most exciting match that lasted 
well into the third day. On this occasion centuries were scored by 
Captain R. A. de B. Rose and Lieutenants T. H. Hughes and 
A. C. Johnson (the Hampshire player) for the winning team, the 
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4th Battalion of which carried off the Malta Cup in grand style. 
Again the following year did the Army Service Corps reach the 
final, only to be overcome by the 2nd Seaforth Highlanders, when 
splendid dashing centuries were compiled by Major E. R. Bradford 
(of Hampshire), Major A. B. Ritchie, and Lieutenant Gascoigne. 
At their third attempt, however, the persevering Army Service Corps 
won the cup, defeating the rst Welsh Regiment by an innings 
and g2 runs. This result was greatly owing to Sergeant-Major 
McLaren, who took in all twelve wickets for 62 runs, and scored 
57 not out, and to Captain A. U. Udal (a Dorset player), who 
scored 51, and in the second innings of the losers took three wickets 
for 13. 

Nevertheless, the rst Welsh Regiment (with Captain C. L. Veal, 
the M.C.C. and Middlesex player, in the team) is to be numbered 
amongst the most renowned of regimental teams; and others 
worthy of mention are the Royal Army Medical Corps and 2nd West 
Yorkshire Regiment (both semi-finalists in the Aldershot Tourna- 
ment, 1907), the latter possessing Lieutenant A. W. Lupton (a very 
fast bowler who is likely to play for Yorkshire soon), Captain M. D. 
Wood (the Hampshire player), Captain G. L. Crossman, and 
Lieutenant A. M. Ross. Then there is the 2nd Somerset Light 
Infantry (with quite first-class players in Lieutenants Mordaunt 
and Majendie); the 2nd Lincolns; the Royal Engineers; the 2nd 
Bedfords (with Captain H. S. Poyntz, of Somerset C.C.C.); the 
Royal Artillery (with Major A. J. Turner, the Essex county player), 
Colonel E. Phipps-Hornby, V.C. (who plays for the M.C.C.), and 
Lieutenant K. R. McCloughin (who scored 2g2 not out against the 
Royal Navy at Portsmouth two years ago); the 2nd K. O. Yorkshire 
L. I. (who own Captain A. C. G. Luther, of Sussex, and Lieutenant 
H. S. Kaye, of Yorkshire); and the 1st Gordon Highlanders (who 
have in Lieutenant H. K. Longman a talented batsman who scored 
Over 200 when at Cambridge in a match against Yorkshire). 

The Household Brigade, with headquarters at Burton’s Court, is, 
of course, the most famous of military teams in the metropolis, Lord 
E. Gordon-Lennox, the Hon. J. Coke, Captain A. Stephen, and the 
Hon. A. E. Mulholland being the batting mainstays of the team. 
The 1st Yorkshire Regiment had some years ago a team of much dis- 
tinction. The leading batsman was Colonel E. A. Bruce (now 
secretary of the Sussex C.C.C.), who had played for Gloucester as 
a bowler in his early Army days, and also represented the Gentle- 
men against the Players; he captained the regimental team almost 
up to the last day of his thirty years of service. Other players who 
were almost first-class were Majors M. H. Orr and E. L. Vans 
Agnew, Captains C. H. Bunbury and H. V. Bastow, and Private 
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Whaley, who was, perhaps, the most skilful all-round rank-and-file 
player the Army ever possessed. 

Inborn cricketing talent has never manifested itself more 
unquestionably than in the ranks of our Army ; for in too many cases 
the private has neither the requisite leisure nor opportunities to 
acquire skill asa batsman. Yet rank and file players are the back- 
bone of many teams, and, but for patent military limitations, they 
might have represented counties with something of the frequency 
with which men are bought from the ranks to recruit professional 
football teams. Excluding the ex-soldiers mentioned above, this is 
a distinction, however, which seems to have been enjoyed by only 
one soldier under commissioned rank, namely, Sergeant-Major F. 
McLaren, of the Army Service Corps, whose fine fast bowling has 
won him trials for Hampshire. Others who have proved capable of 
doing justice to almost any county are: Private Whaley (alluded to 
above), who won, by scoring 177 not out on one afternoon, a prize 
bat offered by a newspaper, and scored a century in each innings of 
a match at Gibraltar, beside being a very skilful medium-pace bowler 
and fielder ; Corporal Vernon, of the 2nd Royal Irish Rifles, who 
made four or five centuries in Aldershot cricket in 1907; Sergeant 
Ridewood, of the rst Welsh Regiment, who has proved an almost 
indispensable player of the Aldershot Command Eleven, scoring 185 
at Aldershot in 1907, and 184 the following season against the 
bowling of Captains Wood and Crossman and Lieutenant Lupton ; 
Sergeant Sanderson, of the Army Service Corps, who has been asked 
to play for Kent second eleven, and enjoys the enviable record of 
having kept wicket for South Africa against the 1906 M.C.C. team; 
Private Fitzgerald, who helped to make a remarkable record 
(mentioned below); Sergeant Rogers, who has scored centuries for 
the 2nd Grenadier Guards; and Private Cross, of the Royal Army 
Medical Corps at Cairo, who in 1908 headed both the bowling and 
batting averages of his team, taking 87 wickets for a trifle over 
5 runs apiece. The late Victor Barton (Hampshire), Dennett 
(Gloucester), and Nourse (South Africa), must be numbered amongst 
the rank-and-file players whose chief fame has come after leaving 
the service. 

Some of the most noteworthy records in cricket have been 
achieved by military players. The longest partnership in the history 
of the game, for instance, is the 623 for the second wicket scored by 
Captain Oates (313 not out) and Private Fitzgerald (287 not out) 
for the 1st Royal Munster Fusiliers against the Army Service Corps 
at the Curragh in 1893. The biggest partnership on record for the 
fourth wicket is the 464 made by Captain C. L. Young (204) and 
Lieutenant H. N. Dumbleton (325) for Royal Engineers v. Royal 
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Marines, at Portsmouth, in August 1884; also Major Poore 
and Captain Wynyard together scored 411 (a little short of the 
record) for the sixth wicket of Hants v. Somerset at Taunton, in 
1899. Another score of over 400 for one wicket was made by Captain 
Tarver and Sergeant-Major (now Lieutenant) Bamford twelve years 
ago. Major Poore holds the honour of having attained the highest 
average in first-class cricket (gt); Lieutenant K. R. McCloughin 
(mentioned above) made over 1,000 runs in the month of July two 
years ago; the mammoth score of 628 was made by a Clifton College 
boy (A. E. J. Collins), who is now a second lieutenant in the Royal 
Engineers ; and Captain du Boulay made 402 for the Royal Engi- 
neers at Chatham in1g07. At least six Army players have achieved 
the feat of scoring centuries in each innings of a match, namely, 
Sergeant Green, Cxiptains C. H. Palmer and Wynyard (in India), 
Captain A. C. Richards (in South Africa), Private Whaley (at 
Gibraltar), and Lieutenant W. M. Parker (at Trensham Hill) ; but a 
more interesting record, perhaps, was that accomplished in 1908, 
when two officers of the same regiment captained opposing counties, 
Captain A. G. Luther (a cricketer rejected by Yorkshire, through 
his not having been born in the county) leading Sussex against 
Yorkshire (captained by Lieutenant H. S. Kaye) at Huddersfield. 
The regiment owning both officers is the Yorkshire Light Infantry. 
Yet another record which soldiers are fond of claiming is that of 
having scored the most runs from a single hit. The tale of this is 
amusing. A match was being playedin Burma, and a burly son of 
Mars made a tremendous drive, sending the ball to the foot of a tree 
which bordered the jungle. Before the fielders could reach it a 
monkey swung down from the tree, seized the ball, and leapt back 
into the trees with it. A troop of chattering friends joined it, 
snatching and passing the ball from hand to hand, while the 
fielders, hot and angry, looked on in impotent wrath below. At 
last the ball was dropped, and a fielder seizing it, rushed off to the 
pitch. But by this time the exhausted batsmen had scored no fewer 
than 153 runs! 

Army cricket is assuredly deserving of every support and 
encouragement ; for the soldier is the most cosmopolitan of cricketers, 
with the most varied practice procurable, playing as he does in all 
climes and countries, scoring his centuries with as much ease on 
matting, concrete, boards, or sun-baked earth, as on our perfect 
English wickets. He is the true cricket missionary, carrying the 
game into the outermost corners of the Empire ; and he shares with 
the best amateur clubs the onus of preserving from extinction the 
full pristine cricket flavour of clean, vigorous, unadulterated, boyish 
enthusiasm. 
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SHOOTING TRIPS IN NORTH CHINA 


BY LIEUTENANT SEIGNE 


For those who do not object to a certain amount of roughing it, 
plenty of hard walking, and often very poor shooting, there is a 
great deal of charm and interest attached to a trip in North China. 

Well away from beaten tracks the traveller can yet find many 
places, undisturbed by railways and Western progress, where the 
people still lead the same primitive lives and employ the same 
primitive methods of agriculture as they did in the days of that wise 
old philosopher Confucius. 

To me one of the most agreeable features of travel in the 
country is that one generally finds the natives courteous, kindly, and 
well disposed, in very pleasant contrast to the sometimes rather 
objectionable type of Chinese to be met with at the Treaty Ports 
and places where there is much intercourse with foreigners. 

In summer the country is in most parts covered with waving 
fields of millet and Indian corn; but in the winter, after the crops 
have been harvested, it becomes a bare and monotonous plain 
whose ugliness is redeemed to some extent by the frequent villages. 
Nestling generally in some sheltered spot and surrounded by the 
only trees in the neighbourhood, these latter are often very 
picturesque. The thatched cottages, the pigs roaming at will 
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through the streets and houses, and lastly, I’m afraid, the dirt, 
remind one strongly of many villages in the south of Ireland. 

The village inns are both dirty and noisy, and the traveller 
would often do well to seek out a temple, where the priests will as 
a rule be glad to take him in for a consideration. Here at any rate 
he will find less noisy and decidedly cleaner quarters. A Chinese 
apartment does not, more especially in the cold weather, strike one 
as the essence of comfort. The badly fitting doors and shutters, and 
the paper, generally in shreds, in lieu of glass on the windows, are by 
no means effective in keeping out either wind or rain. At one end 
of the room is the “ Kang,’”’ or stove-bed built of bricks with 
fireplaces running 
underneath, on top 
of which the bed- 
ding is spread. In 
the winter the fires 
are lighted as a 
rule with dried 
grass, and as many 
Chinese as possi- 
ble huddle toge- 
ther on top, very 
often getting near- 
ly suffocated by the 
smoke—this is 
practically their 
only means of 
keeping warm. 

Owing to the 
various noises of 
the night, sleep is 

CHINESE SPORTSMAN WITH CRANE often a matter of 

extreme difficulty 

to the weary traveller. The village dogs show their resentment 
at the appearance of the ‘Foreign Devil” in their midst by 
incessant howling, and another disturbing element is the watch- 
man who patrols the streets, banging a brass gong in order, I 
was told, to frighten away thieves. On one occasion my fellow 
traveller, an officer fresh from India, incensed by several sleepless 
nights, with the aid of our Chinese servant wrote out and posted a 
proclamation in the village square to the effect that the watchman 
was not to perform that night, as it disturbed the repose of the 
great ‘Foreign Lord,” and, further, that all dogs found barking 
after acertain hour would be summarily shot. This was proclaiming 
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martial law with a vengeance; it had, however, the desired result, 
for that night comparative peace and quiet reigned in our part of 
the village and we secured a much-needed sleep. 

As a rule in the spring and autumn excellent snipe shooting 
is to be obtained in many parts of the country, but during the 
winter months wild-fowl form the principal attraction to the sports- 
man. Wild geese of the “ greylag”’ species abound on the plains 
and young wheat fields, and vast quantities of duck, teal, and 
widgeon can be seen circling round the lakes and inland lagoons; 
the extreme bare- 
ness of the coun- 
try in most places, 
however, prevents 
any large bags be- 
ing obtained. Al- 
though not much 
shot at, the geese 
are terribly wild, 
and tax all one’s 
ingenuity to get a 
chance at them. 
One of the best 
methods, I found, 
was to organise a 
screen of small 
Chinese boys, who 
are to be met with 
everywhere on the 
plains gathering 
grass for the win- \ “6 
ter fuel, unheeded 
by the geese, and 
to creep up behind = z 
them. By this ite. 
means, provided CHINESE FALCONER 
nothing suspicious 
is detected, one can often obtain a shot. Another good plan is to 
dig a pit and conceal oneself in it, then sending coolies round 
to drive the birds. 

When stationed at Wei-hai-wei I often made trips into the 
surrounding country. Taking my Chinese servant, provisions and 
bedding, I proceeded with coolies and mules for transport to various 
places in search of sport. Some inland lagoons down the Shantung 
promontory were my favourite haunt. Here, principally in the 
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months of November and December, wild-fowl were to be found in 
wonderful and bewildering variety; indeed, the naturalist would 
find it hard to classify the many species of duck to be met with, 
and a strong argument would be provided for the man who asserts 
that the different species very often interbreed. 

One of the lagoons under the old Chinese walled city of Yuen- 
Chéng was often covered with wild swan, and the noise they made 
fighting and playing was deafening. In-short, the place seemed at 
first sight a veritable sportsman’s paradise ; but experience went to 

prove the reverse. 
Seldom could a 
good bag be ob- 
tained except on 
very windy days, 
when the fowl 
were unsettled and 
would not leave 
the lagoons for the 
sea, as they often 
did on a still day 
after the first few 
shots, leaving the 
sportsman to be- 
wail or curse their 
absence till flight- 
ing time. 

Snipe and wild- 
fowl, in their sea- 
son, are perhaps 
the most evenlydis- 
tributed through- 
out North China; 
but I have also 

THE INN AND “MINE HOSTS" AT YUEN-CHENG shot, chiefly in the 

provinces of Shan- 
tung and Chili, bustard, pheasant, partridge (of several kinds), 
woodcock, sandgrouse, quail, and hares; so it will be seen that the 
small-game shooting of the country does not lack variety. 

Although generally armed with the most primitive weapons, 
the Chinese are sometimes very good shots, and their methods of 
shooting and snaring wild-fowl are often clever and original. I re- 
member one old sportsman in particular whom I met when ona 
shooting expedition in Shantung. He was possessed of a wooden 
affair constructed to resemble a plough with a screen of brushwood 
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attached to the front; lashed on to this was an old gingall nearly 
twelve feet in length, and loaded with a big charge of black powder 
and old bits of iron, etc. Flint and tinder and a slowly-burning 
incense or “joss stick ’’ completed his equipment. In order to see 
him at work I waited till some geese settled in a wheat-field close by. 
Keeping under cover of the screen, and shoving the arrangement in 
front of him, he approached the unsuspecting birds with great 
caution. When within about forty yards he applied the joss-stick to 
the touch-hole. Shortly after a tremendous explosion rent the air, 
and when the smoke cleared off he picked up five geese as the 
result of the shot. 

Although I 
have sometimes, in 
the course of my 
rambles, met Chi- 
nese who were 
really keen sports- 
men, the majority 
of them look on 
shooting merely as 
a means of making 
a living, and, away 
from places where 
there is a foreign 
market for game, 
but rarely molest 
anything. How 
anyone can be so 
mad as to walk all 
day, or wait for 
hours in a ditch, 
for the sake of a A VILLAGE SCENE 
few shots at duck 
or geese, when they have sufficient money to buy the birds in the 
market, altogether passes their comprehension. 

Falconry has from time immemorial been one of the greatest 
and most important of Eastern sports, and it is therefore not sur- 
prising to find it still practised in China to some extent, and in 
Manchuria. 

The Chinese as a rule employ peregrine falcons to kill small 
game, but the Manchus in their native wilds fly much larger falcons 
at deer, antelope, bustard, etc. A curious old custom still prevails 
at the funerals of Manchus of rank, and, more than anything, shows 
what a sporting race they must have been in the old days. A 
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prominent place in the long funeral cortége is allotted to men with 
falcons, hounds, and old sporting guns. When I first saw this at the 
funeral of a Manchu official at Peking I thought that probably the 
old chap was a great sportsman and wished that his favourite falcons, 
etc., should follow him to the grave; but on inquiry I learned that 
it was customary at all Manchu funerals of any importance, and that 
there is actually a shop in Peking which supplies at a modest hire 
all the necessary paraphernalia of the chase for this purpose. 

The traveller frequently meets with most amusing experiences, 
and the fact that much of the country is very little known to 
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foreigners adds considerably to its interest. Once when after phea- 
sant, about a hundred miles from Peking, I arrived at a pretty 
little village situated at the foot of some very steep hills. To my 
usual question as to whether there were any pheasants in the neigh- 
bourhood, one of the villagers replied that there were no pheasants, 
but that living in caves in the hills there were plenty of “‘ wild men,” 
and the whole village would be delighted if the “‘ Foreign Teacher” 
would shoot a few of them. As may be imagined, this reply 
rather astonished me, and in answer to my further questions 
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I elicited the fact that the so-called ‘“‘ wild men” were a band of 
outlaws and robbers living principally on goat’s flesh and on the 
results of periodical raids by night on the neighbouring villagers’ 
crops, pigs, fowls, etc. This state of affairs had been going on for 
many years. One or two were occasionally shot by the local 
gendarmerie ; but, owing to the fact that they lived scattered about 
in the most inaccessible places, they had so far baffled all attempts 
made at capture. Needless to say I did not avail myself of this 
unique opportunity of adding a brace of ‘‘ wild men ”’ to the bag. 


AN INTERESTED AUDIENCE 


The late autumn is undoubtedly the best time ot the year for 
trips of this sort. The weather isthen delightful, not too hot or too 
cold. To the sportsman, too, this season will appeal, as the snipe 
have not yet all fled before the approach of winter, and the wild- 
fowl are just beginning to arrive, so he can combine the two. 

Looked at froma purely sporting point of view, these expeditions 
are not often a success; but to the traveller who wishes to see the 
country, and to obtain some insight into the lives and customs of the 
people, they may be strongly recommended. 
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TIGHT PLACES 
THE BULL YAK 
BY ‘‘A BIG-GAME SHOOTER” 


THE incident described below occurred in 1896 when I was shoot- 
ing in Ladakh. In the August of that year I had crossed the 
Marsemik La, going north from the Pangong Lake, and was 
encamped in the Kugrang valley—one of those opening into Chang- 
chenmo. The camp must have been at an elevation of nearly 
17,000 ft., as we were much higher than the Changchenmo River, 
which flows in a valley 15,000 ft. above the sea. It was miserably 
cold, and there was nothing to burn except the small shrub known 
as bortza, which appears to manage to subsist on granite dust and 
without rain. The morning after reaching the Kugrang nala my 
shikaris and I started off to look for the yak which were believed to 
be in the valley, and before noon that day had sighted the herd 
a long way up towards the head. In that valley, and probably in 
others similarly situated, the wind is generally upwards till noon, 
and then turns and blows down towards the mouth. Conse- 
quently, when we made out our quarry it was impossible to try to 
approach, and as the creatures were a long way off we sat down 
and had our lunch, waiting for the wind to change. This it did 
shortly after noon, and then, with it in our faces, we continued up 
the valley. 

The herd had spread itself out over the one patch of grass 
that the nala possessed, and when we came near enough to dis- 
tinguish bulls from cows we found it covering a considerable area, 
many animals grazing about, others lying down and chewing the cud. 
There was only one big bull, and as he was in the middle of the 
herd the question arose, how was I to get within shot without 
disturbing the others ? 

The stretch of grass lay for the most part on the far bank of the 
small stream that flowed down the middle of the nala, and nearly 
all the yak were therefore on the far bank. But there were one or two 
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on the near bank, and I saw it would be necessary to keep out of 
sight or smell of these, whatever happened. Between me and the 
stream, and also luckily between me and the yak on the near bank, 
was a low ridge running parallel to the river, very little higher than 
the ridge behind which we were all hiding. Besides the two 
shikaris I had a couple of Tibetans with me, but they with the 
ponies had been left some distance behind. These ridges were 
unfortunately but very little higher than the ground on which the 
yak were feeding and resting, and I did not feel at all certain that 
I could crawl to the top of the ridge looking over the river without 
being seen. However, after waiting for an hour or so, and not 
finding the position of the bull much better, I determined to make 
the attempt. My puttoo clothing was practically the same colour 
as the rocks and shale around, and I hoped that with its aid and 
with the irregularities in the ground I might succeed. 

Leaving the shikaris behind, with strict injunctions not to show 
themselves, I set off ventre a terre. As soon asI had left shelter I 
saw I was in full view of several yak, but being then about five 
hundred yards off I thought I might escape notice. Pushing my 
rifle in front, and keenly watching those members of the herd who 
had their heads towards me, I crept on. Every now and then I lay 
still, with my face to the ground, especially whenever I saw a yak 
look up. After a few yards I found a depression leading in the 
direction I wanted, and keeping along it, I was able to advance with 
fewer stops. Bit by bit I got over the ground without arousing the 
attention of any of the herd, till finally I began the ascent towards 
the top of the ridge looking right over the grass. From the edge of 
this I hoped to be within two hundred yards of the big bull, and 
if he remained where he was I knew he was mine. How the herd 
came not to notice me I find it difficult to explain, for I was then 
well within three hundred yards and in full view of many of the 
cows and calves. I suppose the colour of my clothes, and the fact 
that I moved so slowly and lay so still between times, was the reason. 
Whatever the cause may have been, they did not see me till, with a 
sudden jump that sent the heart into my mouth, I saw one of the 
cows get up, rouse herself, and stand staring fixedly at me. 

No rock around lay stiller than I did, as, with dripping face 
pressed on the granite dust, I watched that accursed cow. I was 
ready if she gave the alarm to jump up, run to the edge of the ridge, 
and let fly at once at the bull. But after watching me for what 
seemed an hour, though it was only a few minutes, she turned round 
quietly and began to graze, and I breathed once more. Gradually 
I worked my way on, finally got to a good position with reference 
to the bull, and then leaning on my elbows took a careful sight. 
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The bull was walking very slowly up the valley after one of the cows, 
and was therefore broadside on to me as I touched the trigger. On 
receiving the shot the big beast whisked round with a flick of his 
tail and stood facing down the stream; my second bullet therefore 
went in behind his left shoulder. As the echoes rolled up the hills 
around the herd sprang to its feet, and for several seconds did not 
seem to know whence the danger was to be apprehended. But my 
two shikaris running up showed them the group of human beings, 
and, rushing together into a compact mass, the herd started for the 
upper end of the valley. 

Seeing the bull lie down I knew he was safe, so I went after 
the rest, in the hope of cutting off another. But I was unsuccessful, 
and after a long chase returned to where I had left the animal first 
hit. I saw him still lying where he had gone down, with his face 
looking down the valley and his tail towards me. The ground all 
round was as bare as the palm of my hand, for the grass lay farther 
down. AsI walked up, the Kashmiri was with me, the Ladakh man 
being behind. I knew there was one cartridge in the *303 I was 
using, but I did not know that there was only one. As a matter of 
fact the magazine was empty, whereas I believed it was, as usual, 
full. When we were about sixty or seventy yards off the bull turned 
his head and saw us, then giving a grunt, rose to his feet, swung round, 
and came for us at a lumbering canter. The shikari was unarmed, 
and there being no shelter anywhere near, he naturally bolted. The 
bull looked exceedingly fine as he came on, jet black except for his 
grey muzzle, with the long hair from his sides sweeping the ground. 
I felt perfectly confident I could drop him in his tracks, and so 
watched him admiringly, wishing I had a camera to photograph him 
as he came. I waited till he was about twenty yards off, and then 
raised the rifle. For the fraction of a second the white bead gleamed 
on his broad forehead, and the next moment the sharp crack of the 
cordite was followed by the heavy fall of the bull, who went down 
with a bullet in the centre of his brain. Instinctively I opened the 
breach, and as the empty case flew out I looked down and perceived 
for the first time that the magazine was empty! If that cartridge 
had missed fire, or if I had not caught the bull in the brain, I should 
not have had another shot, and on that bare stretch of granite dust 
there could not have been a chance of escape. I thought of this as 
I put my tape over the horns, which proved to be a fine, massive 


pair, and each 28} in. in length. The bull stood just 15 hands at 
the shoulder. 
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CLUB-HOUSE, CHANTILLY 


THE GROWTH OF GOLF AMONG THE FRENCH 


BY F. KINLOCH 


THE writer of this article proposed at first to designate it, “‘ The 
Growth of Golf in France”; but on second thoughts he realised that 
this might be a misleading title, for the object of it is to show the 
reader how popular the Royal and Ancient game is becoming among 
the actual French themselves. Golf itself has been played in France 
for very many years. It was as far back as 1856 that an Anstruther 
and a Hutchinson (good golfing names these) made a few holes in 
the Plaine de Billiéres, and founded the well-known Pau Golf Club, 
which now possesses one of the best inland links in the world, one 
of the few courses which can boast of almost perpetual calm. The 
Pau Golf Club indeed is among the oldest in the world, for at the 
time of its birth there were but twenty-four golf clubs in existence. 
In 1888 Biarritz took the cue from its neighbour, and in 1891 
Cannes was infected by the craze so popular among its English 
visitors. But for years the French asa nation took absolutely no 
notice of golf. True, the Municipality of Pau, early recognising the 
value of the game as an asset to the town’s prosperity, smiled on it 
and presented an annual valuable prize to be played for by the 
members of the club; but golf, guoad the Frenchman whom one 
came across in society, did not exist. The writer was at Pau in 
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1896 and again in 1899; from recollection he can state that certainly 
there were not more than three French members of the golf club, 
and these joined because they were personal friends of English- 
men in the club, and because it was the right thing todo. A great 
change has come over the French attitude towards golf, and indeed 
to all athletic games, since then. Possibly this is due to the Entente 
cordiale, that mystic phrase which has enabled both countries to 
discover pleasing qualities in each other of which neither previously 
had the least idea. 

Whatever the reason of the change, the fact is indisputable 
that athletic games are daily growing in popularity in France, and 
already there are signs that in a few years she will be able to send 
over representatives capable of holding their own in every kind of 
sport. Already there are lawn-tennis players competent to extend 
the best in this country. It was the writer’s fortune last summer to 
act as temporary secretary, or rather as golf adviser, to a golf club 
in Normandy, Etretat (of which more anon). During his stay, there 
took place a great lawn-tennis week, when prizes both valuable and 
numerous were played for. Many good players were attracted by 
the programme, including the French champion M. Décugis, and 
the English champion Mr. A. W. Gore, and the play throughout 
the week was of a really high class, many of the French ladies 
especially showing form which was a revelation to the English visitors. 
The titbit was the final for the chief prize (worth 5,o00 francs) 
between the English and French champions. The courts consisted 
of fine red gravel rolled very hard, and they played extraordinarily 
fast, so much so that many of the services, especially of M. Décugis, 
were absolutely unplayable; but there can be little doubt that he 
has command of a service which is tremendous. Mr. Gore, in 
virtue of his proud position of champion, claimed his right to owe 
fifteen every game, with the result that he lost by three sets to love. 
On level terms the game would have been most interesting and 
exciting, the Frenchman depending on his service and volleying, 
which was at times wonderful, and Mr. Gore on his well-known 
drives. But what impressed one most was the keenness and 
enthusiasm of the gallery of quite 2,000 people, drawn from all 
distances, who sweltered patiently in an August sun such as we 
seldom get in England, and who applauded every stroke with the 
utmost impartiality. They are sportsmen, these French, whom we 
are just beginning to know. 

It is, however, not with tennis, but with the growth of golf 
among them that we are primarily concerned, and it may b2 said at 
once that they are taking to the game seriously. There are, of 
course, as is only natural and national, many golfers among them, 
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men, and especially ladies, who regard the whole thing as a gigantic 
joke, who roar with laughter when they miss the ball, who run after it 
when they hit it, and who take pot shots at each other at twenty yards 
and less (one day someone will be badly hit), and who will persist in 
playing in high heels, thereby doing incalculable damage to the greens. 
It is not to this butterfly class that we would devote attention. It is 
to the large and ever-increasing class of Frenchmen who devote 
themselves heart and soul to golf. Possibly some of their notions 
may be wrong; for instance, they worship the cult of the card and 
pencil, and grovel before ‘‘ Colonel Bogey.” ‘But time, experience, and 
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above all further expansion of the Entente cordiale, will remedy 
these misapprehensions of the true and inner meaning of the game 
of golf. 

The fact remains that they are setting to work to learn it 
thoroughly ; and inasmuch as the average Frenchman has not been an 
athlete from his babyhood, as few have cultivated athletic games till 
quite recently, their progress is slow. Day after day you may see 
them laboriously trying to acquire a full swing, spending hours 
with a professional, seldom venturing to play a match, but rather 
going out with a card and religiously jotting down every stroke. But 
this perseverance has, as it must have, its ultimate reward, and the 
writer knows of more than one case where a man who seemed to all 
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intents a hopeless golfer improved quite ten strokes a round in one 
week. Pity the poor handicapper! As in lawn-tennis so in golf 
the majority of the terms used are either English or a direct trans- 
lation of the English equivalent; but inasmuch as in the first- 
mentioned game, which of course has been played a great deal 
longer by French people than golf, they are evolving a vocabulary 
of their own, so we may expect soon to hear some original French 
golfing phrases. Though this article does not profess to deal with 
lawn-tennis, some of the terms in common use may be of interest. 
‘Love’? is either Jove (pronounced “lof,” and _ very 
charming the word sounds from the lips of a pretty French girl); 


CHANTILLY—THE CROWD FOLLOWING MASSY AND GUSSIAT 


rien, or zévo. A “‘let” is deux balles. When the game is level, e.g. 
“‘thirty all,” they call out trente partout. ‘‘ Vantage in” and 
“vantage out” are respectively vantage dedans and vantage dehors. 
To ‘‘serve” is mener. ‘‘Outside” and ‘‘deuce” remain as in 
English. 

It will be seen therefore that a French lawn-tennis language is 
in the process of forming. In golf this has barely started. It is 
true that some enterprising French journalist in reporting the 
championship last year evolved one or two phrases, calling a putt, 
for instance, wx coup rowlé, and a bad shot un coup manqué ; but asa 
rule the words used in playing are English, even more so than those 
that have been in common use at Pau for many years. One reason 
for this is that almost every French golfer has some knowledge of 
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English, and there is nothing they like more than airing it. At the 
same time the rules of golf have been translated into French, and 
very odd and quaint reading they make, especially those dealing 
with the etiquette of golf, in which department it must be said the 
French have still a great deal to learn. Thus, the rule dealing with 
the impropriety of playing till the parties in front are out of range 
reads thus: ‘‘ Nul joueur ne doit ni jouer d'un tee jusqu’a ce que les 
joueurs qui le précédent aient joué leur second coup, et soient hors 
de portée (out of distance), ni jouer vers le putting-green jusqu’a ce. 
que les joueurs qui le précédent aient fini le trou et se soient rétirés.” 


TEA ON»“THE TERRACE OF THE GOLF CLUB 


Again, the rule about a three-ball match having to allow a single 
or foursome to pass on being asked to is as follows: ‘‘ Sur simple 
appel, un match a trois balles doit laisser passer un match a deux 
balles. Un match jouant le tour complet peut passer un match 
faisant un plus petit parcours.” 

There is a remarkably good equivalent for ‘“‘ Bogey,” that name 
which still stinks in the nostrils of old golfers and which has con- 
trived to render comparatively unpopular a variation of golf which 
has distinct merits. In France playing against a set figure for every 
hole is called playing against La Normalle, and very stiff do they 
make La Normalle. 
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I have already alluded to Etretat in connection with lawn- 
tennis; but as it was in virtue of a ten weeks’ visit that I 
became fairly intimate with French golf I propose to give some 
idea of the golfing life there. As a matter of fact if anyone 
wants a holiday abroad, but not too far away, and is not éoo parti- 
cular about his golf, there is no better place than this little town 
nestling down between great horseshoe cliffs on the coast of Nor- 
mandy. It is exquisitely pretty, the bathing (mixed, of course) is 
delightful, and the air like champagne. Golf is not the whole life 
of the place, rather is it a complement to lawn-tennis, bathing, and 


THE BEACH AT ETRETAT 


the casino. Comparatively few people play golf in the morning, 
which is devoted to lawn-tennis and the sea; but from 2 p.m. to 
7 p.m. the links are busy, the more serious golfers starting soon after 
the midday déjeuner and playing two rounds, while the butterflies 
come up for an hour’s frivolling before tea on the club terrace, and 
incidentally get very much in the way. The drawback to the links 
is the getting there. They are situated on cliffs quite 200 or 250 ft. 
above the town, and one has to walk—a serious undertaking in an 
August sun, though the actual distance is only half a mile. There 
are at present only thirteen holes, but it is hoped that this year more 
ground will be taken in and the full number of eighteen holes played. 
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Negotiations are proceeding, and if successful the course in a year 
or two should be a very good one. At present the holes are short, 
and on paper the round should be done in very few strokes; but the 
greens, or many of them, are on ccnsiderable slopes, and putting 
is the reverse of easy. Every week there is a competition for a prize 
presented by the casino authorities, who at present run the golf 
there, and the season ends with a Grande Semaine de Golf, which 
includes team matches with the neighbouring clubs of Le Havre 
and Dieppe. Etretat is reached by crossing over from Southampton 
to Le Havre and motoring fifteen miles in a public motor-bus. 


HOW THE PUBLIC IS PROTECTED IN FRANCE—NOTE THE WIRE FENCE ON EACH 
SIDE OF THE PATH—THE TOWN OF ETRETAT IN THE DISTANCE 


There is an ingenious contrivance for the safety of the public at 
Etretat which deserves a passing notice. A public footpath about 
six feet wide runs through part of the links. Naturally it would be 
hopeless to expect French people to get out of the way by shouting 
“Fore!” in the good old-fashioned way, so the committee hit upon 
the happy idea of erecting a high wire-fence with narrow meshes all 
along the sides of the path. There is one hole where the tee is only 
twenty yards from this path, and it is quite common to see golfers 
taking a full shot off the tee with a row of spectators just in front 
staring at them through the wire netting. 
NO. CLXXX. VOL. XxxI.—July Ig10 G 
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Etretat, however, is of mushroom growth compared with what 
may be called the father (or mother) of really native French golf- 
courses, viz, La Boulie, and the father of La Boulie is M. Pierre 
Deschamps, the president of the Golf Club. La Boulie, which is on 
the outskirts of Versailles, about forty minutes’ motor drive from 
Paris, was laid out by Willie Park in rgo1. It is over hilly undu- 
lating ground, and is improving as a test of golf every year. At 
first naturally the holes were short and simple, so as not to discourage 
the beginners; but it has been gradually lengthened and bunkered 
till it now compares very well with any of our inland courses, the 


A DRIVING COMPETITION IN FRANCE 


full length of it being 6,165 yards. The cluv has grown wonderfully 
in prosperity of late years; perhaps the fact that a Frenchman, 
Massy, actually won the open championship has given an extra 
stimulus to the game. Massy is now the resident professional at 
La Boulie, and has one or two very capable subordinates, one of 
whom, Maurice Daugé by name, is said to be the longest driver in the 
world. Whatever be the cause, the increase of membership during 
the last few years has been remarkable, and the club now numbers 
700. A French open championship and a French amateur cham- 
pionship are played over the course every year. Last year J. H. 
Taylor won the open, and M. Frangois de Bellet, a local player, the 
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amateur. It should be said that M. de Bellet is a really good 
player and a genuine scratch at St. Andrews. 

For some years La Boulie remained the only golf course near 
Paris, but of late the same enthusiasm for the game which has 
turned every available space near London into a golf course, good, 
bad, or indifferent, seems to have infected the Paris sportsmen. 
(Note: it is always a “‘ Société de Sport”’ which initiates any such 
movement in France.) Three courses have been added, at Fontaine- 
bleau, Chantilly, and Compiégne. The links at Fontainebleau are 
carved out of the historic forest, the subsoil being sandy ; and though 
there are at present only nine holes, they are all very sporting. A 
course was opened at Chantilly last October, and already there are 
350 members; the holes are long, and the course said to be somewhat 
monotonous, but that can easily be remedied. Chantilly is easily 
reached from Paris. Compiégne is the fourth more or less suburban 
golf course near Paris, and there is to be a big tournament over the 
links there, which are very well spoken of, in the third week of 
September. 


Altogether it must be admitted that the game of golf has taken 
firm hold in France. 
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LETTERS TO A SALMON FIsHER’s Sons. By A. H. Chaytor. 
With diagrams and illustrations. London: John Murray, 
Albemarle Street. Ig10. (gs.) 


Whilst Mr. Chaytor was meditating on the advisability of 
writing this work he became aware of the fact that “in the library 
of one enthusiastic angler, as Walton says, ‘now with God, a noted 
fisher both for trout and salmon,’ there were no less than 2,700 
books upon fishing.” When Mr. Chaytor says “‘ no less,”’ of course 
he means ‘‘ no fewer,” and it is a little sad that he should set his 
sons the example of writing bad English; but that is the only fault 
we have to find with him. The library of this one enthusiast 
naturally did not contain all the books that have been written on 
the subject ; nevertheless, the additional one which Mr. Chaytor has 
added to the innumerable volumes is welcome. He really had an 
excuse for writing, having learnt the mysteries of the craft which he 
has practised with success from a grandfather who caught his first 
salmon at fifteen and his last at eighty-four. We entirely approve 
of Mr. Chaytor’s scorn of records, ‘‘that curse of true sport,’ as he 
describes them, and they are more absurd when put forward as tests 
of skill in the matter of angling than in almost any other pursuit ; 
for the most skilful fisherman cannot catch fish which are not in the 
water he is trying. It is rather surprising to find the author telling 
his son that ‘‘many times—though your books will hardly tell you 
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this—the playing of the salmon is as dull and uneventful as a thing 
can be.” We know a number of things which are certainly far 
duller than the playing of a salmon; for you never know what may 
happen until the fish is landed on the one hand, or has got the better 
of you on the other, and while this doubt prevails there must surely 
be an excitement about the contest? We should, indeed, have 
supposed that Mr. Chaytor was blasé but that he winds up his 
Preface by declaring that the very thought of a rod and a salmon- 
pool makes him feel like a schoolboy going home for holidays. 

Should Mr. Chaytor’s sons fail to emulate the achievements of 
their great-grandfather, to whom reference has been made, it will 
not be for want of efforts on the part of their parent. If life were 
long enough, we can imagine an angler reading all the 2,700 books 
in the enthusiast’s library and closing the last page in a state of 
abject confusion ; for it is inevitable that, perhaps in something like 
exact proportion, the various authors would have supported diame- 
trically opposite theories, and furthermore have supplied instances 
to prove that those theories were correct. What is the fisherman to 
do about flies? The majority of the authors would probably say 
that if one fly proved ineffectual it was a good thing to try another, 
and we know men who are continually changing, in complete con- 
tradiction to a remark which Mr. Chaytor quotes, made by someone 
who is not in the habit of throwing a line. ‘‘ You fish. What 
patience you must have!” However, the author declares himself 
to be ‘“‘a heretic who thinks nothing of fishing for a long day without 
changing the fly more than once.” It is no doubt a common 
experience with fishermen to try a certain fly without success, to try 
another with no better fortune, to revert to the first and land fish 
after fish; this is one of the charms of angling, that you never know 
what your luck may be. 

Mr. Chaytor naturally devotes himself to the consideration of 
the subjects which are rarely absent from the works of anglers. Do 
fish feel pain? He gives a variety of reasons for the belief that they 
do not. He has taken salmon and trout who had broken from some 
previous anglers, a 15 lb. salmon with a foot of gut in his mouth, 
and a 2 lb. trout with six inches of gut hanging to his jaw and the 
big hook, with a worm still upon it, in his stomach. If the salmon 
and trout here had been inconvenienced, they would hardly have 
been seeking another meal. Mr. Chaytor is also inclined to believe 
that otters do far less damage to fish than is generally supposed; and 
he gives his reasons. Another point he discusses is as to the desira- 
bility of wearing a strap round your waist when wading in dangerous 
waters. There are those who think that if you are fastened up with 
a belt and get out of your depth the buoyancy of your legs will be 
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apt to depress your head and drown you. Mr. Chaytor likes to 
speak from experience. More than once, he says, he has deliberately 
upset himself out of a boat in order to test this point. ‘‘ The buoy- 
ancy is enough to keep your legs well up, but it does not bother 
you at all, and you swim quite easily although the clumsiness of 
the waders makes you very slow.” Of course, too, he devotes space 
to the much-vexed question: ‘‘ Do salmon feed in fresh water ?”’ and 
he quotes the experiences of two investigators who a few years since 
examined 1,694 salmon taken in the lower reaches of the Dee. 
‘‘Of the fish caught in the months of March, April, May, and June, 
43 per cent., 37 per cent., 16 per cent., and 13 per cent. respectively, 
were found to have food in their stomachs. In the months of July, 
August, and September the proportion of fish in the stomachs of 
which any food was found fell to 1°7 per cent., 3°8 per cent., and 
2 per cent. respectively. These records show pretty clearly that in 
the early months of the year and in cold water salmon do com- 
monly contain some food, and that they eat less and less as the 
summer comes round, until they reach the minimum in July, after 
which month there is again a trifling increase.” The book is a 
welcome addition to angling literature. 


FROM THE THAMES TO THE SEINE. By Charles Pears. With 
Thirty Illustrations in colour and monochrome by the 
Author. London: Chatto & Windus. iIg1o. (12s. 6d.) 


Mr. Pears, an artist whose wo1k has on occasions appeared 
in this magazine, is an enthusiastic yachtsman. He is the proud 
owner of the Marve Rhoe, a vessel, if that is not too big a description of 
her, of 2°65 registered tonnage, and of yacht measurement four tons, 
which means that she is 26ft. long over all, 19 ft. upon the water 
line, and 6°6 ft. wide. He occupied last summer in starting from 
the port of Hammersmith—the name of which he admits sounds 
somewhat inglorious as a port—sailing down the Thames to Rams- 
gate, thence to Calais, and so down the coast to Fécamp, putting in 
at various places—Boulogne, Etaples, St. Valery sur Somme, Tré- 
port, Dieppe, Havre, Harfleur, Trouville, Hontleur, to Fécamp and 
so home again; and he gives a chart showing the track he followed. 

These are not places in which one is likely to meet with many 
adventures. But Mr. Pears is always observant, and makes a divert- 
ing narrative of his cruise. He did not perhaps meet many very 
interesting people, but of those he did meet he makes the most. 
Naturally his costume was not that in which one goes to Long- 
champs to see the Grand Prix. His seafaring attire caused him to 
be included in the sweeping condemnation of an English clergyman’s 
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wife, who looking at him and other passengers travelling in a train 
to Etaples, remarked to her husband, ‘‘ What an awful-looking lot 
of men!’’ The lady was surprised when presently Mr. Pears and 
an Englishman he had accidentally met began talking in their 
native language, showing that her criticism on their appearance had 
been perfectly understood. Even seafaring men appeared to think 
Mr. Pears’s cruise was not without danger. While at Hivre he 
found himself near a yacht of about thirty tons, the skipper of which 
was sunning himself in a deck chair. ‘‘ You ought to tell your hand 
to stop aboard when you're away,” the man cautioned. Mr. Pears 
explained that he had no hand. ‘‘ What! you come here alone!” 
was the reply. ‘‘’Ere, I’ll tell yer what you are. You're one of 
them suicidal maniacs. I’d have all of you locked up! I suppose 
you're going to write a book about it? ‘All the way from London 
in a small yacht!’ Are you going to have her taken back by 
steamer?” ‘‘ No, 1 am not,” Mr. Pears answered, ‘‘ but I’ll tell you 
this: I should never have got here if I had had you with me.” 
Mr. Pears agreeably describes the various places he visited, and 
altogether it is pleasant to accompany him on his cruise. His 
pictures are excellent. 


THE Motor Routes oF France. By Gordon Home. London: 
Adam and Charies Black. Igto. 


Like Mr. Pears, Mr. Gordon Home, it is perhaps needless to 
say, is an artist, and to add that he writes as well as he draws is 
high praise. His expedition was to the Chateaux of Touraine, 
Biarritz, the Pyrenees, the Riviera, and the Rhone Valley. Sixteen 
of his pictures are in colour. The frontispiece shows the Cathedral 
of Chartres towering above the old roofs of the city. We havea 
glimpse of the old-world Norman town of Caudebdec-en-Caux, which 
can have altered little since the thirteenth century. The towers of 
St. Rouen, familiar to many Englishmen, are here; and amongst 
other pictures the extraordinary Chateau of Chenonceaux—built 
absolutely over the River Cher, so that if anyone fell out of the 
window he would run a great risk of being drowned, always of course 
supposing he were not an expert swimmer; Narbonne, in which 
houses are also built on the bridge; the famous castle of Tarascon, 
Cap Martin, the coast of the Estérels, a typical bit of the Mediter- 
ranean between Cannes and St. Raphael, and amongst other views 
one of the ruins of Chateau Gaillard, Richard Coeur de Lion’s great 
castle built above the Seine to defend the English frontier. 

But the book is called ‘‘ The Motor Routes of France,” and its 
primary object is to supply.a guide-book to those who tour in an 
automobile. For this purpose it answers admirably. The roads 
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are shown in the margin of various pages, with information as to 
distances and references to the places passed. Plans are also given 
of the chief towns and cities, and from various historical works 
Mr. Gordon Home has culled anecdotes and incidents dealing with 
events which have occurred in them. Altogether apart from its 
service as a guide to motorists the book is extremely interesting. 


LETTERS OF A MODERN GOLFER TO HIS GRANDFATHER: Being the 
Correspondence of Richard Allingham, Esq. Arranged by 
Henry Leach. London: Mills & Boon. tIgto. (6s.) 


We are always a little doubtful of the eulogies ot publishers 
when they dilate upon the works they issue. But there is an 
amount of truth in the criticism—not quite impartial, as must 
necessarily be the case—by which this book is recommended. It is 
described as ‘a blend of pleasant fiction with a little philosophy 
and with practical instruction of an unconventional character.” 
Mr. Leach is known as a busy journalist who writes continually 
about the game of golf, an achievement which seems marvellous to 
that not inconsiderable part of the population who, never having 
attempted to play, or having attempted with greater or less success, 
search in vain for any of the fascinations which its devotees claim 
for it. Considering that, after all, golf is merely the hitting of a 
stationary ball from one spot to another with a weapon, or rather 
an elaborate series of weapons, constructed for the purpose, it must 
always appear phenomenal to those who are not golfers that books 
should be written and endless columns supplied day after day and 
week after week to innumerable newspapers. However, Mr. Leach 
maintains a huge output, and no doubt will continue to do so as 
long as he can hold a pen—and a club. 

In these letters, however, he gets a good deal beyond the game. 
We have descriptions of the players, for instance, on whose 
characters and proceedings he dilates; and then there is Kitty, the 
lady with whom Mr. Leach’s hero, Richard Allingham, falls in love. 
The art of letter-writing is supposed to be well-nigh extinct, but 
Mr. Allingham is a phenomenal correspondent, though if his grand- 
father replied to any of his long letters the answers are not given. 
Allingham and his friends visited most of the principal links, and of 
course played on them. The writer was the best golfer of all, 
having a handicap of 1, which single stroke he declares ‘I find it 
the hardest of all to cast away.” Norman Carson has a 4 handicap, 
Charles Swift a 2, Herbert Watson, far behind his figure, is 9, the 
handicap of Masters is 10. One of the letters is particularly charac- 
teristic of the ardent golfer. ‘‘ Then came Tuesday,” Mr. Allingham 
tells his grandfather, ‘‘and I was in great form, really wonderful 
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form! I was hitting the most perfect balls from the tee, and was in 
that peculiar mood for putting when you seem to know the right 
line at once almost without looking for it.” Most of us have heard 
players of the Royal and Ancient game make similar comments on 
their performances. There was, indeed, a cartoon by Mr. Haselden 
published the other day showing how a golfer who talked thus to 
three friends by degrees made them yawn piteously, till at length, 
roused to irrepressible exasperation, they threw him to the ground 
and jumped on him with extreme violence. 

One of Mr. Allingham’s friends was curiously affected by the 
game. He was given to gambling on the Stock Exchange, and 
declared that the value of the stocks and shares which he held varied 
in his mind according to the success of his shots. If he had a 
quantity of Kaffirs which stood at 8}, he having bought them at 83, 
when he topped his first tee-shot he felt convinced that his shares 
had sunk to 8;%; anothec foozle would send them down an addi- 
tional sixteenth; if he played a really good round, he would win the 
last hole with a rooted conviction that the shares must have gone 
up to at least 9. 


Tue Lapy Mororist’s Companion. By “fA Four-Inch Driver.” 
London: Mills & Boon. tg1to. (2s. 6d.) 


This is one of a series of ‘‘Companions” which this firm is 
issuing. We confess that it puzzles us why the lady motorist should 
require special information, and, indeed, the author in his preface 
goes so far as to admit that ‘‘a motor remains a motor whether 
driven by a man or awoman.” However, the book contains instruc- 
tions equally suitable to drivers of either sex, with diagrams and 
illustrations which enable the re ider to understand the construction, 
and so the operation, of the engine. 


THE Pouttry-KEEPER’s Companion. By Arthur T. Johnson. 
Mills & Boon. 

This is another volume of the same series, evidently the work 

of an authority. 


Messrs. Lewis & Sons, the well-known gunmakers, of 32 and 33, 
Lower Loveday Street, Birmingham, issue an illustrated catalogue 
which besides containing useful informatiou—and many unsolicited 
testimonials—gives a long list of new and second-hand guns and 
rifles actually in stock at their showrooms, a choice which it is 
asserted is unobtainable elsewhere. The technical terms connected 
with gunnery in four languages form a useful feature. 
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BADMINTON NOTA BENE 


An announcement which says ‘‘Golf in your parlour, Golf on your lawn, Golf on 
your tennis-court, and Golf everywhere”’ will make golfers prick up their ears. The 
reference is to Johnson's Patent Golf Ball Trap supplied by Johnson's Patents Co., 
ltd, Buccleuch Street, Dalkeith. This is an ingenious device to enable players. to 
practise putting. The contrivance can be placed on the carpet or anywhere else. The 
circular fringe is the size of the hole and you putt towards it. If ycu hit too strongly 
the ball passes through, but the right strength keeps it inside the fringe. It is evidently 
much approved by golfers and costs only 8s. 6d. 

Lost balls are one of the annoyances of golf, and the question which frequently 
arises as to whom the ball belongs is one ot the particular nuisances. To obviate 
this difficulty, Messrs. Andrew Levy & Co., of 80 and 82 Great Junction Street, Leith, 
Edinburgh, have applied for a patent for their golf-ball marker, by the use of which 
names or initials can be permanently stamped on balls without in any way injuring them, 
so that there can be no possible mistake about the ownership. 

Many holiday-makers who go abroad miss some interesting sights. They do not 
see many of the things most worthy of inspection, and it is an excellent idea on the 
part of Miss Bishop, of 117 Croydon Road, Anerley, to arrange and accompany what 
she calls ‘‘ Select private social tours,’’ as she is a perfect guide. One of these tours 
starts for the Oberammergau Passion Play on July 29. Programmes of these and later 
tours may be had on application. 

* * * * * 

One of the effects of the popularity of motoring has been to induce innumerable 
people who had not the remotest ilea of mechanics or engineering to obtain a know- 
ledge of the principles upon which cars are constructed. Motorists are invited to judge 
for themselves of tue benefits derivable from the use of the Hele-Shaw Clutch, supplied 
by the British tlele-Shaw Patent Clutch Co., Ltd., of Suthers Street, Oldham, for 
which it is claimed that it quickly saves its cost in tyres and greatly reduces wear and 
strain on all parts behind the engine. 

Several training stables and other establishments have been wisely provided with 
the fire extinguisher known as *‘ Kyl-Fyre,”’ supplied by Kyl Fyre, Ltd., of Eastbourne, 
such well-known stables as Escott’s at Lewes being among the number. The 
vessel containing the ingredient can be fixed up anywhere, occupies little space, and is 
unquestionably thoroughly effective. 

Intending visitors to Scotland may have their attention drawn to the Scourie Hotel, 
Scourie, Sutherland, kept by Mr. M. E. Koss. The scenery in the neighbourhood is 
peculiarly beautiful, and among the attractions, besides of course bathing, boating, etc., 
is excellent fishing in about forty lochs, several of which have been stocked and are 
fished this season {or the first time. 

x * * * * 

This magazine appeals to thousands of amateur photographers, whose attention 
should be drawn to the Isochromatic Plate, which is one among many aids supplied by 
Messrs. Wellington and Ward, of Elstree, Herts. A booklet descriptive of their pro- 
ductions may be had free on application. 

* * * 

A pumping plant which has created a great deal of attention of late is the ‘‘ Lamp 
Pump.” This apparatus is an automatic lift and force pump, the motive power of 
which is supplied by a paraffin lamp with an ordinary Primus burner. The smallest 
size pump consumes about one pint of paraffin oil. and pumps up to 400 gallons per 
hour ; hence it is claimed to be the cheapest pumping plant in the world. Any boy or 
servant girl can manage the apparatus, which only occupies a floor space of 2 ft. 6 in. by 
zft.6in. These pumps are the invention of Mr. E. Baynes Badcock, and are manufac- 
tured by the Lamp Pump Syndicate, Ltd., of 12, Carey Street, Westminster, S.W. 

* * * * 

Many motorists are now absolutely competent to judge for themselves what they 
require, and to them may be recommended the free guide entitled ‘‘ Points in the 
Choice of a Car,’ supplied by the British Bariquand & Marre Engine Co., Ltd., 
10 Poland Street, Oxford Street, W. The Guide discusses in easy and comprehensible 
terms practically all subjects of chief interest to motorists. 

* * * * * 

The use of ‘‘ Solignum”’ as a preservative of wood from decay, dry rot, and vermin, 
is becoming more and more recognised. It is manufactured by Messrs. Major & Co., 
Ltd., of Hui, in various shades of green and brown, and is picturesque as well as 
effective. A special kind is made for stone and brickwork, which excludes all dampness 
from the walls treated with it, and prevents the crumbling away of stones and bricks. 


A PRIZE COMPETITION 


THE Proprietors of the Badminton Magazine offer a prize or prizes 
to the value of Ten Guineas each month for the best original photo- 
graph or photographs sent in representing any sporting subject. 
Competitors may also send any photographs they have by them on 
two conditions: that they have been taken by the sender, and that 
they have never been previously published. A few lines explaining 
when and where the photographs were taken should accompany 
each subject. Residents in the country who have access to shooting- 
parties, or who chance to be in the neighbourhood when hounds are 
running, will doubtless find interesting subjects; these will also be 
provided at football or cricket matches, and wherever golf, cycling, 
fishing, skating, polo, or athletics are practised. Racing and steeple- 
chasing, including Hunt Meetings and Point-to-point contests, 
should also supply excellent material. Photographs of Public School 
interest will be specially welcome. 

The size of the prints, the number of subjects sent, the date of 
sending, the method of toning, printing, and mounting, are all 
matters left entirely to the competitors. 

The Proprietors are unable to return any rejected matter 
except under special circumstances, and they reserve the right of 
using anything of interest that may be sent in, even if it should not 
receive a prize. They also reserve to themselves the copyright in 
all photographs which shall receive a prize, and it is understood 
that all photographs sent are offered on this condition. 

The result of the July competition will be announced in the 
September issue. 


THE MAY COMPETITION 


The Prize in the May competition has been divided among 
the following competitors :—Mr. W. J. Abrey, Tonbridge; Mr. G. 
Romdenne, Brussels; Mr. J. G. Crace, Lieutenant R.N., H.M.S. 
Inflexible, First Cruiser Squadron; Captain C. E. Bateman-Cham- 
pain, 5th Gurkhas, Abbottabad, N.W. Frontier; Surgeon-Major 
W. Fry, H.M. Indian Army, Kenmore, Maidstone; Mr. A. E. Brown, 
British Agency, Zanzibar; Mr. Carslake Winter-Wood, Hareston, 
Paignton, South Devon; Lady Elizabeth Keppel, Quidenham, 
Attleborough, Norfolk; Mr. J. R. Wall, Wanganui, New Zealand ; 
and Mr. F. Barton, jun., Belmont, Surrey. 
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THE BADMINTON MAGAZINE 


OTTER-HUNTING—REED BED DRAWN BLANK 
Photograph by Mr. W. J. Abrey, Tonbridge 


JAMAICA GARRISON ATHLETIC SPORTS—PRIVATES OF THE IST WEST INDIA REGIMENT 
PILLOW-FIGHTING ON A BEAM OVER WATER 


Photograph by Mrs. E. F. Brodevip, Constant Spring Hotel, Jamaica 
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PRIZE COMPETITION 


A HIGH JUMP AT SPA 


Photograph by Mr. G. Romdenne, Brussels 


MIDsHIPMEN PLAYING HOCKEY ON ROLLER SKATES ON BOARD H.M.S. “INFLEXIBLE” 
Photograph by Myr. J]. G. Crace, Lieutenant R.N., H.M.S. *Inflexible,’’ First Cruiser Squadron 
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THE BADMINTON MAGAZINE 


THE QUEEN MARGARET HURDLE RACE—HEXHAM STEEPLECHASES 


Photograph by Mr. Stanley Sewell, Hexham 


5TH GURKHAS’ HILL RACE AT ABBOTTABAD, N.W. FRONTIER, INDIA 


The photograph shows the stony nature of the country over which these races are run barefooted by 
The actual distance of the course is not known, but the highest point is 2,000 ft. above the 
The time taken by the winner was 26 min. 16 sec., and the time for an 


the Gurkhas. 
starting and finishing points. 
ordinary man to walk rornd the course at an average pace was 1 hr. 36 min. 
Photograph by Captain C. E. Bateman-Champain, 5th Gurkhas, Abbottabad, N.W. Frontier 
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PRIZE COMPETITION 


A START AT NICE 


Photograph by Surgeon-Majorv W. Fry, H.M. Indian Army, Kenmore, Maidstone 


THE WINNING CREW OF A BOAT-RACE AT ZANZIBAR 


Photograph by Mr. A. FE. Brown, British Agency, Zanzibar 


III 


tHE BADMINTON MAGAZINE 


J. BRAKE, MELBOURNE UNIVERSITY, CLEARS 9Q FT. 7 IN. AT THE VICTORIAN 
CHAMPIONSHIPS, APRIL IQIO 


Photograph by Mr. A. F. Johnstone, South Yarra, Melbourne, Victoria 


A GOOD START AT DURBAN 
Photograph by Mr. P. C. Stutfield, High School, Durban, Natal 
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PRIZE COMPETITION 


IN THE AIR 


Photograph by Surgeon-Majov W. Fry, H.M. Indian Army, Kenmore, Maidstone 


AN AWKWARD SPILL—-DARTMOOR HUNT POINT-TO-POINT RACES AT WRANGATON 


Photograph by Mr. Carslake Winter-Wood, Hareston, Paignton, South Devon 
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THE START FOR THE ‘ DERBY,’’ SHREWSBURY SCHOOL 
Photograph by Mr. Arthur D. Ingram, Reform Club, Pali Mall, S.W. 


ERNEST BARRY, THE ENGLISH CHAMPION, IN TRAINING AT PUTNEY FOR THE 
WORLD'S CHAMPIONSHIP ON THE ZAMBESI 


Photograph by Mr. Adolphe Abrahams, St. Bartholomew's Hosfital, E.C, 
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PRIZE COMPETITION 


THE START FOR THE KING'S CUP, COWES, 1909, ‘‘'METEOR"’ IN THE FOREGROUND 
Photograph by Lady Elizabeth Keppel, Quidenham, Attleborough, Norfolk 


THE CROWD AT CHESTER RACES 
Photograph by Miss FE. de Trafford, The Elm House, Nantwich 
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TAME FOXES 


These foxes, a dog and a vixen, are quite tame and follo v their owner about anywhere; they are a 
year old and in splendid condition. When not loose they are kept chained up to a dog kennel in the 
poultry yard. The dog fox was lost for some months, but was dug out of an earth with a hunted fox 
and restored to his owner. 


Photograph by Miss F. Age, Cranmore Place, Chislehurst 
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PRIZE COMPETITION 


THE RACE FOR THE MANAWATU CUP, NEW ZEALAND-—-THE FIELD AT ABOUT 
HALF DISTANCE 


Photograph by Mr. J. R. Wall, Wanganui, New Zealand 


HAULING IN A FISHING NET, ZANZIBAR 


Photograph by Mr. A. E. Brown, British Agency, Zanzibar 
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A LINE OUT—STREATHAM JV. WIVELSCOMBE 
Photograph by Mr. F. Barton, Junr., Belmont, Surrey 


MOP FIGHTING—2ND BATT. LEICESTERSHIRE REGIMENTAL SPORTS, BELGAUM, INDIA 
Photograph by Captain F. H. Romilly, 2nd Batt. Leicestershire Regiment, Belgaum, India 
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A HANDSOME PRESENT: 
Bound Volume of 


““A MARVEL OF ENTERPRISE.’ 
The WORLD’S 


Aviation Accessory Catalogue 


(INTERNATIONAL) 
Contains all particulars of EVERYTHING 
discoverable that is made for Aviation and 
Aviators; and WHERE to GET IT at 
cheapest rates. Several hundred illustrations. 


4 
4 
THE 
Badminton Magazine 
Of Sports and Pastimes. ‘ 
Vol. XXX., January to June, 1910. 
Price 7/6 net. 4 

4 

‘ 


Covers for Binding can be obtained through 
any Bookseller. 


Particulars Post Free to every Applicant. 
Apply the Catalogue Department. 


The Aerial Mfg. Co. of Great Britain & Ireland, Ltd., 
26, SHAFTESBURY AVENUE, LONDON, W. 


BADMINTON MAGAZINE, 8, Henrietta Sr., 
Covent GarDEN, LONDON 


® uilder, Contractor, For Sixpence a Week this great Illustrated Journal places 


and’ you in touch pictorially with 
Everything that is doing all over the Globe. 


Sanitary Engineer. || srHere” ved win 


MATTERS OF THE MOMENT. 
ESTIMATES GIVEN FOR DECORATIONS AND Elaborately Illustrated. Brightly Written. . 


REPAIRS TO TOWN AND GOUNTRY HOUSES, &c. “THE SPHERE” 


follows all the important moves in SCIENCE, THE ARTS, 
rw LITERATURE, COMMERCE, 

98, Cambe ell Road, “THE SPHERE” is published at Great New Street, E.C., 

elephone—377 Hop. LONDON, S,E. and is beautifully printed by His Majesty's Printers. 
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The Badminton Magazine. 


Subscription Rates. 
P R Edited by Mr. ALFRED E. T. WATSON. 


POST 
( FREE.) Monthly: ONE SHILLING, net. 


12 Months - - 15 SUBSCRIPTION ORDER FORM. 


fomaced aa To Mr. JOHN E. CHANDLER, Manager, Badminton Magazine, 
: 8, Henrietta Street, Covent Garden, London, W.C. 
ABROAD, || Please send me THE BADMINTON MAGAZINE for. months, 


12 Months commencing , for which I enclose 
G Months - - 


3 Months - 


Date 


No more Bald Heads, nor Thin and Poor Hair! 


GOLDEN OIL HAIR TONIC. 


Guaranteed to Cure and Prevent Baldness. Quickly stops the Hair falling out. 
Golden Oil Hair Tonic makes the hair to grow from the first hour it is used. In cases of baldness, age or the duration of 
the baldness is no impediment to a complete cure. 

LADIES who use Golden Oil Hair Tonic for a few the data obtained being of a most satisfactory character, and in- 
months will be charmed with the increased preg | it to be a judicious and valuable preparation that is well 

e 
Dr. A. B. GRIFFITHS, Ph.D., etc., the eminent and bavutitying the hain I on strongly 


Analytical and Consulting Chemist, Bacteriologist, and Assayer, 
makes the following Report in favour of Golden Oil Hair Tonic : st recommend, GOLDEN OIL HAIR eg tow a 


“Chemical, Bacteriological, and Assay Laboratories, 
“98, Stockwell Park Road, London, S.W. Analyst and Consulting Chemist. Se 
“ October 25, A Bottle of GOLDEN OIL HAIR TONIC at 42/6 
“T hereby certify that the GOLDEN OIL HAIR TONIC aby ol | will serve a Lady or Gentleman for 6 months, and is a most 
rigorously analysed and practically tested in these Laboratories, economical dressing for the hair. 


In Bottles, free by Post, at 2/6, 4/6, & G/= (Postal Orders only). 


THE GOLDEN OIL CO., WARWICK, ENGLAND, and from all Chemists. 
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IVI a O X 
Acknowledged to be the finest Dog Food in existence. 


MELOX MARVELS 


The New Dry Diet for Dogs. Superseding the old-fashioned Dog Biscuit. 
To be obtained of all Corn Merchants, Grocers, and Stores. 


Factory: LIMEHOUSE, LONDON, E. 


‘““The wise man of to-day invests his money in real estate.”’ 


ANDREW CARNEGIE. 


YOU MUST MAKE MONEY| 


If you buy Land in rapidly-growing Canadian Cities. 
4 YOU CAN INVEST FROM 
ABSOLUTE SAFETY. to £500 PROFITS, 


Plans and THE “ MID-WEST” AGENCY, Palatine Bank Buildings, Manchester. 


Particulars: 


WEAR THE IDEAL 


Greatest Comfort for Walking. 


W. BOOTS & SHOES. 


Sole Maker: C. W. WHARTON, 
Central Depot, Warehouses, and Offices—1 43, PRAED STREET, W. 


08, 


> 


LEATHER TRAOES 
1002 


SADDLE & HARNESS PASTE 


ENGLAND'S 


As supplied to all 


he Leading Regiment: 
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Mage Trate Mart. Ne Trade Mart. No 
W. WREN & CO.'S W. WRENN & CO.'8 
ee BROWN BOOT AND SHOE POLISH, BLACK BOOT AND SHOE POLISH, 
: WARRANTED WATERPROOF WARRANTED WATERPROOF 
3, GREY FmaR’s ST., 3, GREY Fmane ST., 
NORTHAMPTON 
4 


